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no  agency  is  too  small  to  lead  the  pack 


When  one  thinks  of  police  de- 
panmerts  that  have  made  great  strides 
in  adapting  computer  technology  to 
tackleeverything  fromrecord-keep- 
ing  to  crime-fighting,  those  located 
in  major  cities  like  ^4ew  York,  Los 
Angeles.  Houston  or  San  Jose,  Calif., 
might  first  come  to  mind. 

True,  these  cities  are  relying  in- 
creasingly on  computers  (o  perform 
a variety  of  tasks,  but  not-so-large 
departments  are  taking  the  high- 
tech  plunge  as  well.  In  fact,  the  20- 
member  Alliance.  Neb.,  Police 
Department  now  ranks  among  the 
leaders  in  computer-driven  law 
enforcement  with  its  growing  use  of 
so-called  “expert  systems,”  or  arti- 
ficial intelligence. 

An  expert  system  has  the  ability 
to  manipulate  data  and  infer  conclu- 
sions from  a set  of  rules  that  are 
based  on  information  supplied  by 
detectives.  By  combining  the  calcu- 
lating speed  and  power  of  a com- 
puter with  the  street  smarts,  experi- 
ence and  intuitive  abilities  of  a po- 
lice officer,  the  export  system  aids 
investigators  by  collecting,  storing 
and  analyzing  data  that  can  match 
informatitm  taken  from  crime  scenes 

' with  characteristics  of  known  crimi- 
nal suspects  or  which  can  point  to 
new  leads.  One  of  the  most  well- 
known  expert  systems  is  the  Resi- 
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dential  Burglary  Expert  System  that 
has  been  on  line  at  the  Baltimore  Qxtnty, 
Md.,  Police  Department  for  just  under 
a year.  (See  sidebar.  Page  17.J 

In-House  Tutoring 

The  Alliance  Police  Department 
uses  its  expert  system  to  score  cases  so 
that  the  agency  can  best  allocate  its 
limited  resources  to  solve  the  most 
common  crimes  occurring  in  its  juris- 
diction, said  the  department's  slices 
manager,  Lieut.  Tim  Kees.  In  this 
maimer,  the  expert  system  serves  as  a 
"tutor"  for  officers,  prompting  them  to 
investigate  facets  of  a crime  that  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked. 

“What  I want  [the  expert  system)  to 
do  is  get  a minimum  of  work  done  to  a 
case  — consistently  — by  everyone," 
Kees  told  LEN.  “It  asis  questions  on 
the  solvability  factors  of  a crime,  which 
I’ve  come  up  with  and  which  are  fairly 
general.  I'm  not  looking  to  match  it  to 
a suspect  so  ituch  as  to  say.  'If  you’ve 
answered  this  question  one  way.  then 
here  is  a tutor.  Here  is  the  next  thing 
you  want  todowith  this  case.’  And  that 
way.  I guarantee  a certain  amount  of 
investigative  work  (on  the  case]  is 
done  by  everyone." 

Alliance’s  expert  system,  which  is 
still  being  developed  by  Kees  and  which 
he  expects  will  be  in  use  by  all  of  the 
officers  next  month,  asks  investigators 


25  “generic"  questions  about  crimes, 
with  a particular  focus  on  those  that 
occur  most  frequently  — burglary, 
theft  and  vandalsim  — in  the  town  of 
10,000  in  Nebraska ’s  western  panhandle 
"We  have  a volume  of  those  (crimes) 
and  it's  an  area  that  could  use  some 
consistency."  Kees  pointed  out.  “There's 
no  sense  in  doing  one  for  homicide 
when  we  average  one  or  two  homi- 
cides a year.  There's  no  sense  for  me  to 
waste  my  lime  on  that  because  all  of 
the  depanmen's  resources  would  be 
allocated  toward  that  anyway.” 

25  Questions  to  Ponder 

Officers  who  respond  to  crime  scenes 
write  their  reports  on  laptop  comput- 
ers that  are  standard  equipment  in  the 
department's  squad  cars.  The  infor- 
mation is  downloaded  into  a computer 
containing  the  expen -system  software 
Officers  then  answer  the  25  questions 
flashed  to  them  by  the  expert  system. 
“For  instance,  in  a burglary,  one  ques- 
tion would  be,  'Was  the  nei^borhood 
checked  on?’  The  answer  may  be.  'Yes.' 
’No.’  or  ’Partially.’  If  they  answered 
’No’  loa  neighborhood  check,  then  the 
tutor  part  of  it  would  say, ' You  should 
do  a neighborhood  check.’”  said  Kees. 

Once  the  officers  finish  answering 
the  questions — and  carrying  out  other 
areas  of  investigation  suggested  by  the 
expert  system  — the  system  will 


compute  a score  to  indicaie  the  dime’s 
solvability.  Case  managers  can  then 
decide  what  and  how  much  of  the 
agency’s  resources  should  be  allo- 
cated to  solving  the  crime. 

The  expert  system  will  prompt 
officers  to  carry  out  any  facet  of  an 
investigation  they  may  have  over- 
looked, and  the  extra  legwork  may 
increase  the  probability  that  a crime 
will  be  solved.  "1  have  a very  young 
department — a bunchof  go-getting 
people  withuui  a lot  of  years  of 
experience.  Hopefully,  the  expert 
pan  of  the  system  has  the  data  in 
there  to  help  them  come  to  some  sort 
of  collective  minimum  standard," 
said  Kees. 

Goodbye  to  Papd-Pushing 

The  expert  system  is  just  one  of 
many  computerized  functions  in  the 
Alliance  Police  Department  In 
addition  to  the  crime  reports  that  are 
routinely  prepared  on  portable  lap- 
top computers,  virtually  all  of  the 
department’s  record-keeping  is 
prex^essed  by  computer  and  stored 
in  data  bases,  eliminating  paper- 
handling and  making  the  resulting 
information  easily  accessible  to  the 
department’s  investigators,  marug- 
ets  and  crime  analyst. 

"I  just  think  that  the  blend  be- 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Seized-asset  funds  prove  tempting; 


Mass,  city  seeks  drug  funds 
to  avert  iayoffs  of  officers 


liiinois  audit  eyes  using  funds 
to  upgrade  poiice  wardrobe 


The  mayor  of  a Massachusetts  city 
says  revenue  shortfalls  are  forcing  him 
to  lay  off  police  officers,  and  he  be- 
lieves he  has  a temporary  solution  to 
the  bind;  using  forfeited  assets  and 
cash  from  drug  busts  to  forestall  lay- 
offs or  rehire  furloughed  officers. 

Somerville  Mayor  Michael  Capu- 
ano  introduced  a petition  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  tills  month  in  hopes 
of  changing  the  state’s  asset-forfeiture 
law  to  allow  funds  — now  largely 
restricted  to  drug  enforcement  expen- 
ditures — to  be  used  for  up  to  two  years 
for  hiring,  or  in  his  case,  keeping  po- 
lice personnel. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"If  we  can  do  it, 
anybody  can  do  it," 

— Lieut.  Tim  Kees  of  the  20-member 
Alliance.  Neb.,  Police  Department, 
on  the  agency's  use  of  high-tech  computer  systems 
based  on  the  use  of  "artificial  intelligence. " 

(Page  17:2) 


"We’re  laying  off  police  officers 
this  year.  We’d  like  not  to  do  that." 
said  Capuano,  who  presented  his  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature's  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  April  29. 

Capuano  presented  the  bill  as  a 
home-rule  petition,  which  would  make 
such  a proposal  effective  only  in 
Somerville,  but  the  Mayor  said  he 
fully  expected  other  municipalities  to 
jump  on  the  band  wagon  if  the  measure 
passed.  Since  asset-forfeiture  laws  have 
come  into  wide  use  in  the  past  10 
years,  other  cities  around  the  United 
States  have  also  sought  to  gain  control 
of  how  the  monies  are  spent.  Most  of 
the  statutes  concerning  the  funds  re- 
quire that  they  be  used  for  police  and 
drug-enforcement  activities.  (See  LEN. 
April  15.  1990.) 

“It’s  not  going  to  do  any  good  to 
have  all  of  the  guns,  vests,  radios  and 
whatever  else  we  need  in  the  world 
without  people,"  said  Capuano.  who 
indicated  he  will  be  sending  pink  slips 
in  May  to  five  or  six  police  officers 
because  of  the  locality 's  ongoing  budget 
crisis.  The  number  of  police  layoffs 
could  top  25 — or  one-fifth  of  the  125- 
officer  force — by  year’s  end,  he  added. 

While  Somerville,  located  near 
Boston,  has  received  few  dollars  from 
Continued  on  Page  19 


The  Illinois  State  Police  spent 
$408,000  in  seized  drug  assets  to  buy 
new  uniforms  — in  an  apparent  viola- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  stale’s  asset- 
forfeiture  laws  — but  Stale  Police 
officials  defended  the  purchase  on  the 
grounds  that  the  money  was  spent  before 
an  amendment  went  into  effect  last 
year  to  require  that  such  funds  be  spent 
only  for  drug  enforcement 

The  expense  was  revealed  during  a 
recent  management  audit  of  Fxopeny 
forfeited  under  the  stale’s  Controlled 
Substance  Act.  Whether  State  Police 
officials  violated  sections  of  the  act 
"depends  on  how  you  interpret”  the 
statute,  said  Jim  Schlouch,  a spokes- 
man for  Auditor  General  Roben  G. 
Cronson. 

“Our  office  believes  that  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  was  that  the  money  be  used 
for  controlled  substances  or  drug  law 
enforcement."  Schlouch  told  LEN.  He 
noted  that  while  the  act  allowed  the 
State  Police  Director  to  use  forfeited 
funds  for  "official  use."  iiKluding 
general  and  drug  enforcement  activi- 
ties, the  act’s  Legislative  Intent  Sec- 
tion states  that  its  purpose  is  to 
"provide. . .authorities  with  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  make  (the  controlled 
substances  system]  efficacious.” 


State  Police  officers  are  an  integral 
part  of  anti-drug  efforts  in  the  state, 
noted  Schlouch,  but  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral felt  that  uniforms  "were  not  spe- 
cific for  drug  enforcement.” 

But  Deputy  Police  Director  Ron 
Grimming  defended  the  purchase  and 
denied  any  wrongdoing  on  the  pan  of 
State  Police  officials.  “At  the  time  that 
the  decision  was  made  to  make  that 
expenditure.. .the  state  statute  did  not 
prohibit  utilizing  the  money  for  that 
purpose.  In  feet,  our  state  forfeiture 
laws  at  that  lime  permitted  the  money 
to  be  used  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses general  ly  It  was  not  restneted  to 
drug  law  enforcement."  he  told  LEN. 

While  the  legislative  intent  may 
have  been  to  provide  resources  for 
drug  enforcement,  “the  statute  m fact 
did  not  restrict  the  expenditures  to  that 
pujpose,”  Grimming  added  He  also 
said  that  “uniformed"  State  Police 
officers  were  responsiWc  for  a "sig- 
nificant purt  of  the  drug-forfature  fund" 
because  they  participated  in  highway 
interdiction  operations.  "From  our 
perspective,  it  was  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate expenditure  " 

Last  Septerrber,  an  amendment  went 
into  effect  stipulating  that  monies  for- 
feited to  law  enforcenvm  ageiKies 
Continued  on  Page  19 
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tFLAU  \RE  — The  state  Supreme 
' ' ■vl'I  h..' declared  that  bowling  balls 
axkJ  barbells  are  not  deadly  weapons. 
The  court  resersed  weapons  convic- 
tions against  James  Stansbury,  who  is 
serving  life  without  parole  for  the  1988 
murder  of  a woman  whom  he  had  beaten 
with  the  two  items. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — At 
the  suggestion  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  US.  Bureau 
of  Prisons  is  considering  two  more  sites 
for  a 1.000-bed  Federal  prison  in  the 
district. 

Police  are  blaming  the  ability  of 
teen-agers  to  acquire  handguns  for  a 
rise  in  juvenile  shootings  this  year. 
Through  late  April.  15  juveniles  had 
been  killed  so  far  this  year,  nearly  half 
ibe  number  killed  in  all  of  1990. 

'LAR\1_\ND  — Two  Pnnee  George's 
County  sheriff's  deputies  were  re- 
assigned after  they  left  two  girls,  ages  4 
and  6.  alone  in  their  home  after  arrest- 
ing their  mother  on  a theft  charge.  Sheriff 
James  Aluisi  said  the  policy  is  not  to 
^eave  children  under  12  alone. 

.MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  po- 
lice  have  unveiled  acomic  book.  “Wel- 
l ome  to  Beantown,"  which  features 
bean  characters  to  warn  youngsters 
about  the  dangers  of  guns  and  drugs 
Thousands  of  copies  are  being  printed 
for  distribution  to  third  graders  in  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools. 

NEW’  JERSEY  — Slate  Attorney 
General  Robert  J.  Del  Tufo  announced 
April  18  the  indictments  of  53  members 
and  associates  of  the  Lucchese  and 
Scarfo-Bmno  organized  crime  femilies 
on  racketeering,  extortion  and  murder 
charges  Del  Tbfo  said  that  convictions 
in  the  case  would  cnpple  the  two  crime 
cTgamzations  in  the  state. 

NEW  YORK  — Crime  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  New  York  City  Police 


Department  this  month  show  a 0.3- 
percem  decrease  in  senous  enme  in 
1990.  Police  Department  enme  ana- 
lysts said  a major  felony  was  commit- 
ted m the  city  every  44  4 seconds  last 
year,  compared  to  every  43.2  seconds 
in  1989  A total  of  710.221  Part  1 crimes 
werereponedtopolicein  1990.Felony 
arrests  were  down  by  0.4  percent,  to 
157.160- 

A bill  ID  revoke  the  driver's  licenses 
of  those  who  fail  blood-alcohol  tests 
has  been  unveiled  by  a new  am -drunken 
driving  coalition.  Currently  the  stale 
suspends  the  licenses  only  of  repeat 
DWI  offenders  or  drivers  who  refuse  to 
take  a blood-alcohol  test. 

New  York  City  and  its  largest 
municipal  union  have  reached  a $7.5- 
million  settlement  in  a race-  and  sex- 
bias  suit  filed  on  behalf  of  911  dis- 
patchers. whose  ranks  arc  82  percent 
female  and  minority  The  suit  charged 
that  they  were  paid  thousands  less  per 
year  than  their  mostly  white  and  male 
counierpans  at  the  Fire  Department- 

Residents  of  Buffalo's  depressed 
East  Side  are  outraged  at  police  for 
reportedly  waiting  months  before  re- 
vealing that  a serial  rapist  was  stalking 
young  girls  on  their  way  to  schools. 
Since  Feb.  13.  1990.  1 1 girls  between 
the  ages  of9and  16  have  been  raped  on 
the  East  Side.  After  the  third  attack  last 
October,  police  determined  that  a serial 
rapist  was  responsible,  but  held  off 
telling  residents,  for  fear  Uiat  sensa- 
uonalized  news  coverage  might  hin- 
der their  investigation. 

A state  appeals  court  has  reversed  a 
S3-6-mi!lionncgligenceawardwonby 
the  widow  of  a New  Ywk  City  police 
officer  shotgunned  to  death  by  a de- 
ranged man  in  1983.  The  Appellate 
Division  overturned  the  award  and 
dismissed  Susan  McCormack's  claim 
that  the  city  was  to  blame  for  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Joseph,  because  the 
city  had  issued  him  an  inferioc  bullet- 
proof vest.  At  worst,  the  court  said,  the 
city  was  guilty  of  “an  error  in  judgment 
for  which  it  cannot  be  held  liable." 


Common  Pleas  Coun  Judge  Lynne 
Abraham  has  become  the  city's  first 
female  district  attorney,  replacing 
Ronald  Cosiilte.  who  resigned  to  run 
for  mayor. 

A state  report  issued  earlier  this 
month  says  Asian.  Hispanic  and  black 
groups  have  taken  their  place  in  the 
state's  organized-crime  ranks,  which 
were  once  dominated  by  three  Mafia 
families. 

Pitman  Borough  Police  Chief  John 
McEnery.  who  was  cleared  last  year  of 
charges  of  criminal  misconduct,  has 
been  suspended  indefinitely  with  pay 
on  new  administrative  charges  of  fail- 
ing to  follow  borough  procedures. 
McEnery.  50.  has  led  the  12-member 
force  since  May  1988. 

VERMONT  — The  stale  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  a state  trixiper 
should  have  obtained  owner's  consent 
to  open  a shaving  kit  that  was  found 
near  a 1987  accident  site.  The  kit  was 
found  to  contain  psychedelic  mush- 
rooms. The  case  was  sent  back  to  a 
lower  court  with  adirective  to  suppress 
the  improperly  seized  evidence. 


.ARKANSAS  — Pocahontas  Police 
Officer  Scott  Bennett.  27.  was  fatally 
shot  April  15,  allegedly  by  a man  he 
had  ticketed  for  drunken  driving  two 
weeks  earlier  The  alleged  killer.  Dwight 
Sullinger.  32.  was  in  a hospital  in  fair 
condition,  suffering  ftom  a self-inflicted 
gunshot  wound 

A Garland  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment helicopter  crashed  April  23  dur- 
ing a manhunt  near  Traskwood.  Two 
unidentifieddeputics  who  were  aboard 


PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia 


were  killed. 

FLORIDA  — Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  has 
signed  into  taw  a Oiree-day  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purchases.  A con- 
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slitutional  amendment  permitting  such 
a wailing  pcmxl  was  approved  by  vot- 
ers lost  November. 

Jacksonville-Duval  County  police 
cut  short  an  undercover  operation  and 
arrested  10  members  of  a Guyanese- 
run  cocaine  ring  April  9.  after  learning 
that  the  gang  was  planning  several 
murders.  Authorities  have  been  follow- 
ing ring  members  for  about  a year. 

GEORGIA  — Upson  County  Sheriff 
Merrill  Greathouse.  57.  was  found  dead 
at  his  home  of  a gunshot  wound  on 
April  23-  Investigators  were  not  releas- 
ing further  details  on  his  death. 

LOUISIANA  — Amesta  Taylor  was 
sworn  in  April  15  as  the  new  Police 
Chief  of  New  Orleans.  He  said  a task 
force  will  be  formed  to  find  ways  of 
taking  streets  back  from  criminals,  and 
that  200  more  officers  are  due  to  be 
hired  by  1993. 

Persons  carrying  guns  on  school 
grounds  would  face  up  to  five  years  in 
pnsun  under  a bill  approved  by  the  state 
House  and  sent  on  to  the  Senate 

SOIITH  C.AROLINA  — Federal  offi- 
cials have  handed  over  $664,898  in 
seized  drug  assets  to  10  local  and  state 
agencies  that  helped  in  earlier  investi- 
gations. 

VIRGINIA  — The  U S.  Justice  De- 
partment has  awarded  the  Arlington 
County  Police  Department  a $1 .6- mil- 
lion grant  to  continue  operating  the  j 
Metropolitan  Area  Drug  Enforcement  1 
Task  Force  through  Sept.  30. 

Newport  News  police  say  65  people] 
under  age  1 8 were  arrested  for  murder  I 
in  1990 


ILLINOIS — The  200  Chicago  police 
officers  assigned  to  Operation  SAFE 
— short  for  Schools  Are  For  Educa- 
tion — have  made  more  than  8.000  ar- 
rests in  and  around  public  schools  since 
the  unit  was  formed  last  September, 
officials  say.  Included  in  the  total  were 
169  arrests  for  robbery.  187  for  aggra- 
vated battery,  and  189  for  aggravated 
assault.  In  addition,  officers  confis- 
cated 147  guns  at  the  schools  and  339 
other  weapons. 

KEIVrUCKY  — Assistant  Police  Chief 
Michael  McCobbin  of  Edmonton  has 
been  named  acting  chief  pending  the 
outcome  of  a criminal  case  against  Chief 
Bobby  Bamctt.  The  chief  was  arrested 
April  27  and  charged  with  helping  a 
local  pool  hall  owner  pay  winners  from 
12  gambling  machines 

A July  I trial  date  has  been  set  for 
six  law  enforcement  officials  — a police 
chief,  three  shenffs.  one  deputy  and 
one  fotniCT  \hcnff  — who  were  charged 
last  year  with  drug  iralficking  and  tak- 
ing bribes  to  protect  drug  shipments. 


Named  in  the  42-count  Federal  indict- 
ment were  former  Lee  County  Sheriff 
Johnny  Mann.  Breathitt  County  Sheriff 
Dean  Spencer.  Owsley  County  Shenff 
Billy  McIntosh.  Wolfe  County  Shenff 
Lester  E)rake.  Wolfe  County  deputy 
Wilson  Slone,  and  Bealtyville  Police 
Chief  Omer  Noe 

MICHIGAN  — A state  House  com- 
mittee has  approved  two  bills  to  set  up 
a commission  that  would  examine  sen- 
tencing and  parole  practices  and  dis- 
parities. Legislators  note  that  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  writing  a bad  check 
is  14  years,  while  someone  who  tor- 
tures a child  faces  no  more  than  10 
years. 

In  response  to  complainLs  from  resi- 
dents and  merchants  about  noise  and 
vandalism,  extra  police  and  tow  trucks 
and  enhanced  curfew  enforcement  will 
be  used  to  keep  crowds  from  cruising 
East  Jefferson  Avenue  between  dow  n- 
town  Detroit  and  Belle  Isle, 

Franz  Lane.  26.  and  brother  Pans. 
20.  who  tecofded  anb-drug  songs  as  the 
group  Rap  Mafia,  have  been  indicted 
on  charges  of  importing  more  than  100 

pounds  of  cocaine  per  month  from 
Colombia  and  laundenng  the  profits 
through  music  businc.sses.  The  broth- 
ers were  ordered  held  on  $7.5  million 
bond  each,  and  face  mandatory  life 
sentences  if  convicted. 


State  troopers  have  issued  more  than 
13.000  tickets  since  they  began  using 
''radar-detector  detectors"  last  July.  Said 
one  official.  "It's  amazing  just  how 
many  radar  detectors  are  in  the  stale." 
Nearly  40  percent  of  the  citations  were 
issued  to  tractor-trailer  drivers. 


The  Detroit  City  Council  has  re- 
jected Mayor  Coleman  Young's  plan  to 
sell  8.482  police  guns  to  a wholesale 
weapon.s  dealer  for  $646,000  The 
pnxeeds  from  the  sale  would  have  been 
used  to  buy  more  powerful  9mm.  weap- 
ons for  officers,  but  loes  feared  the  old 
weapons  would  wind  upm  the  hands  of 
criminaK'^ 

WISCONSIN  — The  Milwaukee 
Common  Council  has  approved  an 
ordinance  requiring  a seven-day  wait- 
ing penod  prior  to  handgun  purchases. 
The  state  currently  requires  a 48-hour 
wait. 

Cameron  Police  Chief  Robert  Hintz. 
53.  who  was  convicted  April  3 of  shop- 
lifting $2.99  worth  of  merchandi.se  last 
September,  has  resigned.  Hiniz  ciied  a 
need  to  have  major  surgery  on  his  leg. 
which  he  injured  in  a fall  from  a truck 
last  year. 


Pl.iiiis  Slates 


KANSAS — The  stale  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
1989  law  making  the  death  of  a child- 
abuse  victim  first-degree  murder.  The 
ruling  was  issued  in  the  case  of  a man 
convicted  in  (he  death  of  his  three- 
month -old  stepson, 

MINNESOTA  — Winona  police  Lieut. 
James  Hill  has  filed  a S2-milIion  law- 
suit agamst  the  city,  its  city  manager 
and  police  chief  The  suit  charges  that 
they  depnved  him  of  hts  civil  rights  and 
libeled  him  during  a 33-nu)nih  child- 
moleslalion  invcNiiualion.  No  wrong- 
doing was  uncovered  by  the  probe 

A State  Senate  committee  has  ap- 
proved a legislation  that  would  require 
gunmen,  witnesses  and  passersby  to 
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come  to  the  aid  of  shooting  victims.  As- 
sailants sNho  foil  to  help  their  victims 
would  face  two  years  in  prison  and  a 
$4,000  fine;  others  would  lisk  misde- 
meanor charges. 

MISSOURI  — Greene  County  Sheriff 
John  Pierpont  received  a human  skull 
along  with  hisregular  mail  on  April  24. 
The  skull,  probably  that  of  an  adult 
woman,  was  airoir^nnied  by  an  anony- 
mous note  saying  it  was  found  during  a 
hunt  for  mushrooms. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  Housing 
Authority  chief  Robert  Armstrong  is 
warning  that  the  city  may  face  an  ex- 
plosion of  violence  this  summer  be- 
tween two  rival  gangs,  the  Bloods  and 
the  Latin  Kings.  Armstrong  said  the 
March  19  incident  in  which  a school 
bus  was  hit  by  a bullet  may  have  been  a 
precursor. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— The  Huron  Po- 
lice Department  has  put  three  civilians 
into  a four-  to  six-week  training  pro- 
gram designed  to  have  them  replace 
uniformed  officers  as  dispatchers.  The 
officers  would  be  reassigned  to  patrol 
duties. 


ARIZONA  — Phoenix  police  reconJed 
5,500  auto  thefts  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1991,  an  increase  of  23.7 
percent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 
Sharp  increases  have  been  noted  in 
other  cities  as  well,  with  Mesa  police 
reporting  a 58.8-pcrcent  rise  and 
Scottsdale  police  noiinga  5 1 .6- percent 
increase.  Ninety  percent  of  the  offend- 
ers are  said  lobe  youths,  mostly  with 
joyriding  on  their  minds. 

Navajo  County  officers  have  tar- 
geted 30  people  m a county  wide  sweep 
aimed  at  crushing  a pipeline  bnnging  a 
variety  of  drugs  into  the  area. 

OKLAHOMA — Police  Chief  David 
McBride  of  Oldahoma  Ci^  is  said  to  be 
one  of  three  candidates  under  consid- 
eration for  die  job  of  state  Public  Safety 
Commissions.  The  names  of  the  other 
candidates  were  not  revealed. 

Garvin  County  commissioners  are 
considering  a petition  calling  for  the 
ouster  of  Sheriff  Bob  Davis.  Davis  faces 
accusations  that  he  abused  prisoners 
and  the  powers  of  his  office.  The  Sher- 
iff denies  any  wrongdoing  and  says  the 
charges  are  the  work  of  ex-employees 
lying  about  him. 


CALIFORNIA  — A Stale  Assembly 
committeehasapprovedabill  ordering 
the  warden  of  San  Quentin  to  permit 
TV  coverage  of  executions.  Station 
KQED-TV  is  suing  for  the  right  to 
videotape  a pending  execution. 

HAWAII  — Oahu  recorded  34  mur- 
ders in  1990,  a 21-percent  decrease 
compared  to  1989.  according  to  FBI 
figures.  Olha  violent  crimes  rose, 
however,  with  aggravated  assaults  up 
by  16  percent,  robberies  up  by  10  per- 
cent, and  rapes  up  by  3 percent . 

NEVADA — The  Sparks  City  Council 
is  considering  the  professional  fate  of 
Police  Chief  George  Coxey,  in  the  vrake 
of  the  fourth  sex-discnmination  suit 
against  the  department. 

Police  in  Searchlight  haveairested  two 
men  and  a woman,  all  residents  of 
Bullhead  City.  Ariz.,  on  charges  of 
runmng  a methamphetamine  lab.  Po- 
lice turned  up  drugs  valued  at  $200,000 

OREGON  — An  Explorer  Scout  has 
found  near  Biggs  Junction  the  gun  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  to  kill  Qmsone 
Guthrie  last  February.  Guthrie's  death 
has  been  attributed  to  suspected  serial 
killer  John  Fautenbeny,  who  is  also 
charged  with  killings  in  Alaska.  Ohio 
and  New  Jersty. 

WASHINGTON  — Police  in  the  Se- 
attle-Tacoma  metropobtan  area  are 
trying  to  debunk  the  recurrent  rumor 
that  local  childiCT  are  at  lisk  from  stick- 
on  tattoos  impregnated  with  LSD.  The 
rumor,  which  is  at  least  10  years  old, 
recently  touched  dossn  in  the  form  of  an 
official-looking  “inieltigenoe  report." 
according  to  a police  spokesman,  who 
added;  **lt  is  a hoax.  We  have  no  cases 
of  this."  The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
mmistratiem  s^s  there  has  never  been  a 
documented  incident  in  which  LSD- 
soaked  tattoos  were  given  to  children. 

Five  drive-by  shootings  in  a one- 
week  span  in  Tacoma  point  to  a surge  in 
gang  activity,  but  not  a gang  war.  ac- 
cording to  police.  Disputes  over  turf 
arxi  drug  dealing  between  the  Grips  and 
Bloods  are  suspected. 

No  charges  will  be  filed  against 
Police  Chief  Robbin  Rhoades  of  the 
Quinaull  Indian  Nation  in  connection 
with  the  1990  fatal  shooting  of  a 20- 
year-old  Quppewa.  TTie  shooting  was 
deemed  to  have  been  in  self  defense. 


Violence  surges  in  UCR; 
burglary  dip  laid  to  economy 


The  nation's  crime  rate  continued 
to  inch  upward  during  1990.  rising  1 
percent  last  year,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  but  underlying  the  relatively 
small  increase  was  a whopping  10- 
percent  jump  in  violent  crime,  includ- 
ing double-digit  advances  in  murder, 
aggravated  assault  and  robbery. 

Property  crimes  dropped  1 percent 
last  year,  ^cording  to  the  FBI  figures, 
which  arc  a preview  of  the  report  that 
will  be  issued  this  summer.  The  data 
arc  compiled  by  the  bureau's  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  Program  from  infor- 
mation received  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  nationwide. 

The  FBI  said  that  all  offenses 
comprising  the  violent-oime  category 
rose  last  year.  Murder  and  aggravated 
assault  both  rose  by  10  percent;  rob- 
bery increased  by  1 1 percent,  and  forc- 
ible rape  was  up  by  9 percent  A chart 
provided  by  the  FBI  detailing  offenses 
reported  to  police  last  year  m the  na- 
tion's 182  cities  over  100.000  popula- 
tion shows  that  murder  rose  in  90 — or 
nearly  half  — of  the  cities  last  year 

In  the  properTy-crime  category, 
motor  vehicle  thefts  rose  by  5 percent 
and  arson  increased  by  1 percent. 


Larceny-theft  showed  no  change  over 
1989  and  burglary  declined  by  4 per- 
cent. 

The  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions 
of  the  United  Slates  reported  the  larg- 
est increases  in  crime  last  year,  with 
both  posting  2-pcrcent  increases  in  the 
Crime  Index  total  compared  to  1989. 
Crime  in  the  Southern  stales  appeared 
unchanged,  and  the  Crime  index  showed 
a 1-percenl  decrease  in  the  West. 

Suburban  areas  and  cities  with 
populations  over  50.000,  a.s  well  as 
those  outside  metropolitan  areas,  each 
recorded  1-pcrceni  increases  m the 
number  of  Crime  Index  offenses  re- 
ported to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  rural  areas  of  the  United  Slates 
reported  a decrease  of  I percent,  the 
FBI  said 

Dr.  Lawrence  Sherman,  a crimi- 
nologist who  heads  the  Oime  Control 
Institute  in  Washington.  DC.,  said 
that  the  decrease  in  burglaries  was  not 
indicative  of  adecline  in  the  number  of 
offenses.  “A  4-perccnt  drop  is  not 
anything  more  than  random  year-to- 
year  noise.  You'd  want  to  see  a multi- 
year trend  in  the  same  direction.  You'd 
want  to  see  at  least  a 10-perceni  differ- 
ence." he  said. 


Ironically.  Sherman  suggested,  the 
drop  in  burglary  might  be  a side  effect 
of  the  souring  U.S.  economy.  He  noted 
that  burglary  rates  declined  during  the 
recession  of  1981-82.  “The  biggest 
correlative  whether  a burglary  hap- 
pens is  whether  somebody  is  home.  So 
people  are  home  during  the  day  be- 
cause they're  not  working  I think  that 
makes  burglary  go  down."  he  said. 

Another  factor  could  be  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  average  U.S. 
hou.sehold.  partially  because  children 
leave  home  at  a later  age,  and  because 
many  young  adults  unable  to  support 
themselves  are  moving  back  home  to 
their  parents.  Sherman  added 

At  any  rate,  such  a drop  in  one 
crime  category  pales  beside  the  huge 
increases  in  violent  crime.  Sherman 
added.  “That  kind  of  change  (in  bur- 
glary] is  nothing  compared  to  the 
doubling  of  the  arrest  rate  for  homi- 
cide among  juveniles  that  happened 
from  1985  to  1989."  he  said. 

Sherman  aid  some  of  the  increase 
m violent  enme  could  be  altnhuted  to 
the  increased  likelihood  on  the  pan  of 
police  to  repcrl  incidents  of  domestic 
violence  and  classify  them  as  aggra- 
vated assaults 


Connecticut  declines  to  adopt 
statewide  police-review  board 


A bill  introduced  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  to  appoint  a statewide 
review  board  to  examine  allegations  of 
police  brutality  died  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Ciomminee  late  this  month,  a 
few  days  after  police  diiefs  and  city 
officials  testified  at  a public  hearing 
that  it  would  do  nothing  but  create 
“another  levd  of  bureaucracy"  that 
would  usurp  municipal  jurisdiction  m 
such  matters 

"We.  along  with  municipalitjes.,  were 
against  it  because  it  created  another 
level  of  review."  said  Jim  Smeallie,  an 
associate  director  of  the  Connecocui 
Associauon  of  Chiefs  ofPolice.  Smeal- 
lie said  the  proposed  board  would  have 
been  given  the  authority  to  review 
local  police  biutality  cases.  “The  local 
authorities  did  not  find  that  very  taste- 
ful." he  told  L£N 

The  panel  would  have  consisted  of 
at  least  15  members,  including  a high- 
ranking  police  officer,  a member  of  a 
civil  nghts  organization,  and  {xofes- 
sionals  not  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. A three-member  oversight  panel 
would  have  had  “very  broad"  powers 
including  “cease  and  desist"  authority, 
and  the  power  to  assess  monetary  and 
punitivedamages,  according  to  Burton 
Weinstein,  a Bridgeport  lavi^er  who 
favored  the  establishment  of  the  board. 

The  bill,  supported  by  lawyers  af- 


filiated with  the  Connecticut  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  died  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a few  days  after  an  Apnl 
22  public  hearing  attended  by  police 
and  political  officials  from  around  the 
state.  The  committee  took  no  action  on 
the  proposal,  which  in  effect  died, 
according  to  Smeallie. 

‘T  use  the  term  'died'  advisedly 
because  bills  can  be  resurrected  from 
committee  by  petilion.s  or  they  can  be 
tacked  by  amendments  onto  similar 
bills,"  Smeallie  noted 

In  testimony  at  the  public  heanng. 
Cromwell  Police  Chief  Michael  L 


The  St.  Louis  Police  Department 
plans  to  make  changes  in  sections  of  its 
police  manual  that  deal  with  police 
brutality,  in  response  to  contimed  public 
scrutiny  of  police  departments  nation- 
wide after  last  month's  videotaped 
beating  of  a black  riKitorisi  by  while 
Los  Angeles  police  officers. 

While  officials  believe  the  policies 
currently  spelled  out  in  die  manual  are 
sound,  the  changes  would  add  “clar- 
ity" to  those  sectiorLS  that  touch  on 
police  brutality,  said  Capi.  John  Sieben- 
man,  commander  of  the  St  Louis  Police 


Green,  who  ls  president  of  the  state 
chiefs'  association,  said;  “We  fail  to 
see  Nvhere  estaNishing  a statewide  police 
review  board  would  afford  any  more 
protection  to  the  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut than  they  currently  enjoy  It  would 
merely  create  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racy that  would  duplicate  avenues  of 
redress  that  arc  currenly  available 
through  our  local  elected  officials  and 
our  criminal  and  civil  courts  " 

In  a -suhsequcnl  interview  with  LEN, 
Green  said  he  fell  the  proposal  was  an 
“ill-conceived,  hastily  put-together 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Department's  planning  and  develop- 
ment section. 

Siebcnman  said  the  changes  in  the 
manual  will  be  made  “ratha  swiftly." 
although  he  could  not  say  wtien 
“I  think  it's  part  of  a re-evaluaiion 
by  all  departments  across  the  country 
as  a result  of  what  happened  to  that 
fellow  in  Los  Angeles.  We  all  know 
that  that  kind  ofbehavior  is  not  accept- 
able. The  (current]  language  is  kind  of 
broad,"  said  Siebenmaa 

Currently,  the  manual  reads:  "Every 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Spurred  by  LA  beating,  St.  Louis 
eyes  change  in  brutality  standard 


FBI,  DBA  nearer  to  accord  with  minority  agents 


TTie  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesliga- 
uon  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration are  grappling  with  charges 
of  discrimination  in  their  ranks  — 
charges  that  culminated  recently  in  a 
meeting  at  FBI  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington between  Director  William  S. 
Sessions  and  the  bureau's  56  field 
office  heads  lodiscuss  discnmi nation, 
and  the  announcement  one  week  later 
of  a tentative  agreement  to  settle  a 
lawsuit  filed  against  the  DEA  six  years 


ago  by  Hispanic  agents 

The  meeting  between  Sessions  and 
FBI  bureau  chiefs  to  discuss  ways  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  recruiting, 
hiring  and  pranotion  policies  was  held 
on  April  22,  two  weeks  after  Sessions 
met  with  more  than  200  black  agents  in 
what  was  said  to  be  an  effort  to  head  off 
a threatened  lawsuit  against  the  bu- 
reau. The  daylong  conference  was  to 
focus  on  “certain  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  equal  employment  op- 


portunity initiatives  and  concerns 
expressed  by  employees  in  these  ar- 
eas." according  to  a statement  issued 
by  FBI  officials.  No  details  of  the 
meeting  were  released  officially  by 
the  FBI 

Sessions  said  it  was  “imperative  to 
solicit  the  personal  input  of  field 
managers,  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  equal  employrrent  opportu- 
nity initiatives  under  way  and  attempt 
to  determine  what  additional  steps  can 


be  taken  to  address  these  vitally  im- 
porumi  topics." 

The  conference  came  on  the  heels 
of  an  unprecedented  meeting  Sessions 
held  with  black  agents  on  Apnl  5.  after 
which  bureauofficialsbcgan  to  supply 
the  agents'  lawyers  with  statistical  data 
on  the  FBI's  promotion  of  blacks  The 
agents  reportedly  have  not  yet  decided 
to  take  legal  action  against  the  bureau, 
which  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
discnminalion  complaints  by  black  aixl 


Hispanic  agerts.  but  are  eiqiccicd  to 
submit  reform  proposals  to  Sessions  in 
coming  weeks. 

Failure  to  institute  reforms  could 
result  in  a class-action  lawsuit,  warned 
David  Shaffer,  the  agents'  anurrK>  In 
1988.  Hisparuc  agents  won  a major 
job-bias  lawsuit  against  the  FBI 
Black  agents  have  dinged  that  there 
IS  a large  backlog  of  discnmiiution 
complaints  — many  allegedly  involv- 
Conlinued  on  Page  17 
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People  and  Places 


An  early 
fall  in  N.Y. 

An  upstate  New  Yortc  police  chief 
convicted  last  month  of  obstructing 
justice  by  interfenng  with  drug  inves- 
tigations being  carried  out  by  other 
law  enfotcement  agenaes  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  year's  probation  arxi 
fined  S8.000  on  April  18. 

The  sentence  of  James  J.  Dolan 
Jr^  36.  who  was  suspended  as  Chief  of 
the  22-officer  Hudson  Police  Depart- 
ment  when  he  was  convicted  in  March, 
also  called  for  his  resignation  from  the 
agency  he  has  led  since  1986  and  where 
he  began  his  policing  career  m 1979. 
Hudson  IS  a town  of  8.000  about  1 15 
miles  north  of  New  York  City. 

Jusdce  Joseph  Harris  cnticized 
(he  former  Police  Chief  for  trying  to 
consolidate  aU  police  powerin  the  city 
in  his  own  hands  and  acting  as  if  he 
were  above  the  law.  "He  is  not  psycho- 
logically suited  for  this  line  of  work.” 
Harris  said  in  sentencing  Dolan. 

Harris  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Paul  CzAjka.  the  Columbia 
County  District  Attorney,  for  a jail 
term,  noting  that  the  stigma  of  convic- 
tion and  the  sentence,  which  also  in- 
cludes 350  hours  of  conmunity  serv- 
ice. were  sufEaeni  punishmem.  Dolan's 
conviction  for  two  felonies  and  six 
misdemeanors  could  have  resulted  in  a 
four- year  jail  sentence. 

Dolan  was  found  guilty  in  March  of 
disrupting  a I>ug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration stakeout  at  the  town's 
railroad  stanon.  interfmng  with  an 
undercover  probe  by  the  Columbia 
County  Drug  Task  Force  and  aoenqited 
bribery. 

Before  his  sentence.  Dolan,  who 
had  denied  the  charges,  said.  "I  am 
convicted  but  not  broken.  At  no  time 
did  I ever  conpromise  my  integrity  as 
a police  offico’.**  After  his  sentencing. 
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Dolan  was  greeted  by  apjdause  and 
cheers  trom  bmily  and  friends  gath- 
ered in  the  courtroom. 

Outside.  Dolan  accused  Czajka  of 
soliciting  false  tesumony  about  him 
from  drug  users  and  prosQtutes.  Dc^'s 
lawyer.  Stephen  Coffey,  said.  "We 
were  happy  with  the  probation  but 
unhaf^y  with  the  judge's  characteri- 
zation of  what  happened  in  Hudson. ** 
Coffey  sax]  he  would  appeal  the  con- 
viction. 

The  trial  vras  the  first  of  six  involv- 
ing criminal  charges  against  police 
officers,  including  Dolan's  younger 
brother  David,  who  has  been  indicted 
on  two  misdemeanors  stemming  from 
alleged  interference  into  narcotics 
investigations.  The  trial  of  another 
Hudson  officer.  Axiand  R Friss.  began 
m Albany  on  April  15.  He  is  accused  of 
soticiung  cocaine  and  crack  for  his 
own  use  but  has  denied  the  charges. 
Lynn  Clow,  another  Hudson  police 
officer,  is  accused  of  lying  to  a grand 
jury  about  drug  use. 

The  former  (Thief  faces  another  trial 
on  charges  of  failing  to  arrest  a friend 
accused  of  anon.  Michael  Sandagato 
is  accused  of  setting  fue  to  the  car  of  a 
reporter  for  a local  newspaper  who 
wrote  articles  criticizing  Dolan. 
Sandagato  and  co-defendant  Nicholas 
Musto  have  pleaded  guilty  to  cnminal 
mischief  in  return  for  reduced  sen- 
tences. 

Heavens 
to  Betsy 

A spokesweman  for  Houston  Mayor 
Kathy  Whttiiire  has  dismissed  a recent 
newspaper  report  in  which  minority 
community  leaders  threatened  to  with- 
draw support  for  Whitmire  unless  she 
ousts  Police  Chief  Elizabeth  Watson, 
whom  they  charge  has  been  insensi- 
tive to  thev  concerns. 

The  report,  which  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Post  in  late  April,  quoted 
unnamed  black  leaders  as  saying  they 
would  not  support  Whitmire's  bid  for 
re-election  to  an  unprecedented  fifth 
term  this  fall  unless  she  fires  Watson. 
Alisha  Bruner,  a spokeswoman  for 
Whitmire,  termed  the  report  a "rumor, 
an  anemion-getter  for  the  media.” 

Whitmire  has  not  yet  formally 
declared  her  carxlidacy. 

Bnjner  added  that  Wason,  appointed 
last  year  to  replace  Lee  P.  Brown, 
enjoys  the  full  support  of  the  Mayor. 
Eddie  Reeves,  another  rTsyoral  spokes- 
man, added  that  Watson  recently  or- 
dered a task  force  to  examine  "(he 
status  of  racial  controversies”  in  Hous- 
ton. The  task  force  is  chaired  by  Assis- 
tant Chief  James  Dotson,  a black  man . 

A Police  Department  press  release 
announcing  the  formation  of  (he  task 
force  says  its  purpose  is  to  review  the 
department's  employee  grievance 
system  to  "restore  confidence”  in  the 
process. 

The  IS-member  panel  includes 
"representatives  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment from  every  race,  gender  and  clas- 
sification and  I am  confident  that  we 
will  be  able  to  realistically  review  the 
present  gnevance  system  and  work  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  officers  and  our  civilian  em- 
ployees,” according  to  EJotson. 

‘X^uiie  fianldy.  I think  a good  amouie 
of  the  so-called  racial  tension  in  the 
police  force  or  dealing  with  the  police 
force  has  been  blown  way  out  of  pro- 
portion," Reeves  told  LEN.  "That  has 


been  borne  out.  Chief  Watson  is  going 
around  in  the  community  — not  just 
the  black  community  or  the  Hispanic 
community,  but  all  around  the  com- 
munity — talking  to  citizens  arxl  civic 
groups.”  The  meetings,  he  added,  have 
given  Watson  a chance  to  hear  citizen 
concerns  about  crime  and  drugs  — 
"issues  that  cut  across  racial  lines.” 
The  end  result  will  be  "greater  and 
better  communications  among  all 
segments  of  the  community,”  he  said. 

A Houston  police  spokesman,  Sgt. 
RD.  Gonzales,  added  that  Watson 
will  preside  over  a “work  session"  of 
law  enforcement  experts  and  members 
of  the  Police  Department  command 
staff  to  deal  with  "critical  issues”  fac- 
ing urban  policing,  including  use  of 
force,  racism  and  comirainity  unrest. 

May  W'alker.  presidaii  of  the  Afiro- 
Amencan  Police  Officers  League,  shed 
some  light  on  the  views  of  black  offi- 
cers concerning  Watson's  performance 
as  Chief,  noting  that  "there  are  some 
problems  here  that  need  to  be  addressed.” 
Walker,  a 17-year  veteran,  told  LEN, 
"!  think  it  has  been  decided  that  there 
is  a problem  here  of  management. . .in 
reference  to  discrimination.” 

“We  feel  that  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
there  has  been  some  blatant  discrimi- 
nation,” Walker  added.  The  allega- 
tions of  “harassment,  harsh  treatment, 
retaliation,  and  racial  slurs”  have  come 
from  “a  tremendous  amount  of  offi- 
cers.” Walker  said  that  while  a review 
of  the  gnevance  system  is  a good  first 
step,  “that  is  not  addressing  the  prob- 
lem at  harxi.”  namely  discrimination. 

More  minority  promotims  need  to 
be  made,  said  Walker,  especially  in  the 
upper  ranks.  “We're  hoping  that  when 
fWatson]  makes  some  additional  ap- 
pointments, she  will  fcrmulate  some 
sensitivity  toward  the  total  commu- 
nity in  Houston.  When  you  do  that,  you 
will  have  a commarxl  staff  that  will 
reflect  (he  minonty  community  in 
Houston." 

Walker  stressed  that  her  associa- 
ti<m  is  not  “advocating  anyone's  ousto’,” 
only  that  solutions  be  found  “to  make 
law  enforcement  a better  place  for  eve- 
ryone. . , . We're  hoping  to  work  with 
(Thief  Watson  to  get  the  poblems  elimi- 
nated arxi  move  forward  to  the  busi- 
ness of  serving  and  protecting.” 

Best  and 
brightest 

Mack  Vines,  the  former  Dallas 
police  chief  who  was  acquitted  in 
February  of  die  peijury  charges  that 
led  to  his  dismissal  last  year,  and  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.,  Police  (Thief  R Gil  Ker- 
likowske  were  the  recipients  of  two 
awards  annually  bestowed  on  police 
officials  by  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  (PERF)  at  ccrenxinies 
held  in  Washington  on  April  23. 

Vines,  who  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  PERF  presidency  last  year  after  he 
was  ousted  from  his  job  by  Dallas 
officials,  received  PERF's  1990  Na- 
tional Leadership  Award  from  his 
successor.  Aurora,  Colo.,  Ptrficc  Chief 
Gerald  Williams.  The  award  cited 
Vines  as  an  innovator  “whose  vision 
and  efforts  stand  as  models  to  those 
interested  m im[»t>ving  police  serv- 
ices.” 

Vines  began  his  policing  career  in 
i960  in  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police 
Department,  where  he  became  chief  m 
1974.  Known  as  a strong  supporter  of 
efforts  to  iroegrate  minorities  into 


policing  and  restricuons  on  the  use  of 
force.  Vines  has  also  headed  police 
departments  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  and  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Justice  E)epartmen('s 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  (Thosen 
to  head  die  troubled  Dallas  Police 
Departmea  in  late  1988,  Vines  lauixiied 
an  aggressive  effort  to  improve  the 
relationship  between  police  arxl  mi- 
nority residents.  He  also  instituted  a 
conipiehcnsive  strategy  to  address  crime 
and  narcotics  trafficking  in  Dallas. 
Since  his  firing  last  September.  Vines 
has  worked  a consultant  to  U.S.  and 
foreign  law  enforcement  agencies. 

■'Mack  Vines  has  a fine  police 
background.”  said  Baltimore  County. 
Md..  Police  (Thief  Cornelius  Behan, 
who  was  last  year's  recipient  of  the 
National  Leadership  Award.  “He  has 
denionstraied  the  ability  to  show  bal- 
ance. and  exhibited  quality  and  dignity 
in  Dallas.  He  is  a worthy  example  to 
any  police  officer." 

Kerlikowske  was  named  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Gary  P.  Hayes  Memorial 
Award,  named  for  the  founding  execu- 
tive director  of  PERF  who  died  in 
September  1 985  at  the  age  of  40.  The 
award  recognizes  outstanding  initia- 
tive in  improving  the  quality  of  police 
service. 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  Gary  P.  Hayes 
Memorial  Award  honors  Gil  Kerlikow- 
ske as  a police  practitioner  who  dem- 
onstrates a sc^histicated  understand- 
ing of  the  unique  role  of  the  police  in 
our  society;  who  has  vision  and  strong 
commitment;  who  is  imaginative,  open 
and  willing  to  speak  out  on  important 
matters;  and  who  enlists  others  in  car- 
rying out  his  commitment,”  said  Wil- 
liams. 

Kerlikowske.  like  Vines,  began  his 
law  enforcement  career  with  the  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.,  Police  Department, 
in  1972.  He  was  corrunanding  officer 
of  the  agency's  criminal  investiga- 
tions unit  when  he  left  to  become  chief 
of  the  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.,  Police 
Department,  where  its  (Tommunity 
(Trime  Prevention  Unit  was  named  the 
best  in  the  state.  In  Fort  Pierce,  Ker- 
likowske has  instituted  a commuruty- 
policing  philosophy  and  established  a 
neighborhood  patrol  station  that  also 
serves  as  a community  center.  He  has 
also  formed  a victims'  assistance  pro- 
gram within  the  department’s  investi- 
gations bureau. 

County 

contentions 

A Cherokee  County.  Ga..  commis- 
sioner says  he  believes  a county  police 
depiartment  would  better  serve  needs 
of  local  residents  than  the  Sheriffs 
Department  currently  does,  arxl  his 
proposal  has  set  off  a feud  with  Sheriff 
John  Seay,  who  vows  not  to  give  up 
any  jurisdictional  authority. 

Commissioner  JJ.  Biello.  a for- 
mer Atlanta  police  detective  who  was 
paralyzed  in  a shooting  that  ended  his 
15-year  policing  career,  has  recom- 
mended that  officials  move  toward 
setting  up  a county  police  department 
similar  to  those  in  the  metropolitan 
Atlanta  counties  of  Clayton,  (Tobb, 
DeKalb.  Fulton  and  Gwinnett.  Biello. 
elected  to  the  five-member  County 
Commission  last  year,  said  the  Sher- 
iffs Department  has  been  rendered 
ineffective  under  the  leadership  of  Seay, 
a 15-year  veteran  of  the  Cobb  County 
Police  Department  who  was  elected 


Sheriff  in  1988. 

Biellochaiged  this  month  that  Seay 
has  mismanaged  the  department,  caus- 
ing budget  overruns  of  $1  million  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years,  arxl  that 
Seay's  antagonistic  management  style 
has  resulted  in  (he  exodus  of  more  than 
100  of  the  agency's  180  employees 
since  his  tenure  began.  As  a result,  (he 
agency  has  been  staffed  with  inexperi- 
enced officers,  many  of  whom  move 
on  to  other  jobs  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
added. 

As  envisioned  by  Biello.  a county- 
wide police  force  would  take  patrol 
and  investigative  divisions  away  from 
Seay.  The  proposed  57-member  force 
would  be  headed  by  a commission- 
appointed  chief  with  a budget  of  $1.2 
million  each  year. 

Biello  told  LEN  that  the  proposal 
has  been  put  on  the  “back  burner”  for 
now  as  county  officials  wrangle  with  a 
budget  crisis.  But  once  the  budget  me\s 
is  straightened  out,  he  says,  he  fully 
intends  to  lobby  for  support  of  the 
plan.  Commissioners  are  about  evenly 
split  on  (he  proposal,  he  added. 

Biello  said  that  forming  a county 
police  department  would  allow  Chero- 
kee County  to  begin  a search  for  the 
best-qualified  candidate  to  administer 
law  enforcement  services.  That  candi- 
date would  be  “someone  with  experi- 
ence — budgetary  cjqjerience,  law 
enforcement  experience,  administra- 
tive experience.”  He  noted  that  “any- 
one can  run  for  Sheriff.,  with  no  expe- 
rience at  all”  and  cited  Seay  as  “a  case 
in  point." 

“The  chief  of  a county  police  de- 
partment would  be  directly  account- 
able to  the  executive  body,  while  the 
Sheriff  is  accountable  financially  to 
the  executive  body  and  politically  to 
the  constituents,”  Biello  said. 

The  Sheriff  adamantly  opposes 
Biello's  plan,  saying  he  is  not  about  to 
allow  county  officials  to  taJee  away  his 
authority  and  leave  him  only  with  the 
power  to  serve  warrants  and  run  the 
jail. 

LEN  could  not  reach  Seay  for 
comment  but  in  an  interview  with  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  he  vowed  he  would 
not  “give  up  what  I’ve  worked  so  hard 
for.  I'm  not  backing  down  one  inch  to 
this  guy  Biello.  He’s  a Monday  morn- 
ing quarterback  with  a vendetta.” 

Seay  said  that  county  officials  would 
be  hard-^xrssed  to  start  a police  de- 
partment because  (hey  could  not  le- 
gally take  away  his  personnel  or  equip- 
ment. Instead,  they  would  have  to  create 
a force  in  addition  to  his.  and  he  be- 
lieves law  enforcement  in  the  county 
would  result  in  “chaos." 

The  Shenff  told  the  newspaper  that 
cost  overruns  have  resulted  from  the 
addition  of  deputies  — from  95  to  1 57 
in  the  past  two  years  — who  are  re- 
sponding to  twice  as  many  calls.  Over- 
time and  the  cost  of  updating  equip- 
ment were  other  reasons  given  by  Seay 
for  exceeding  his  budget.  Turnover 
has  slowed,  he  added,  as  deputies  “who 
didn't  fit  in”  find  work  elsewhere. 

A spokesman  for  Seay.  Capt.  Jim 
Harvey  said  Biello's  proposal  “has 
kind  of  died,  quite  honestly  — at  this 
point  anyhow.”  Biello  said  that  if  he 
fails  to  gain  the  support  of  the  commis- 
sion for  his  proposal.  “I’m  just  going 
to  let  the  guy  run  his  course — and  then 
see  how  they  feel." 
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Slurring  their  words: 

Use  of  anti-black  epithets  prompts  dismissal  of  two  black  cops  in  Tampa 


Regardless  of  who  uners  it.  a 
racial  slur  is  a racial  slur  in  Tampa. 
Fla.,  where  a second  black  police 
officer  was  fired  this  month  after  he 
allegedly  used  racial  epithets  against 
other  blacks  in  violation  of  a strict 
citywide  policy. 

The  president  of  the  Tampa  po- 
lice union  charged,  however,  that 
the  terminations  sidestep  a negoti- 
ated disciplinary  code 

Officer  Lyndon  Johnson  was  fired 
April  19.  little  more  than  a month 
after  four-year  veteran  Curtis  Bas- 
com,  26.  was  fired  from  the  force. 
Both  terminations  resulted  after  poli/x 
officials  received  reports  that  the 
officers  used  racial  slurs  against  other 
blacks  — in  violation  of  a three- 
year-old  executive  order  by  Mayor 
Sandra  Freedman 

However,  the  fMesidcnt  of  the 
Police  Benevcrient  Association.  Bob 
Sheehan,  protested  that  the  dismiss- 
als viol^ed  the  PBA'scontract  with 
the  city,  which  calls  ftjr  “consistent 
pro^essive  discipline,”  and  that  city 
officials  do  not  examine  mitigating 
circumstances  surrounding  the  al- 
leged slurs. 

“We  have  no  rules  or  regulations 
that  call  for  automatic  discipline  for 
prescribed  disciplinary  cases.  Our 
position  three  years  ago  was  that 
since  this  policy  did  (^escribe  a 
specific  punishment  without  regard 
for  the  circumstancesof  the  individ- 
ual cases,  it  was  a violation  of  our 
contract,”  Sheehan  said  in  a LEN 
interview. 

Both  officers  were  fued  as  a 


result  of  incidents  that  occurred  in 
1990.  Bascom  reportedly  told  an  un- 
identified black  youth,  “Nigger.  I'll  be 
in  your  ass  like  a maggot,”  while  work- 
ing off-duty  widi  another  off-duty  officer 
at  a game  room  in  a predominantly 
black  nei^borhood  last  August.  The 
incident  occurred  dunng  what  Shee- 
han termed  “a  civil  disturbance”  that 
CTupted  when  six  on-duty  officers  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  after  receiving  re- 
ports that  a man  was  seen  at  the  club 
with  an  AK-47  assault  rifle. 

After  a pursuit  on  foot,  the  officers 
made  an  arrest  and  a crowd  of  about 
1 50  people  descended  on  the  scene  and 
“confronted  the  officers,"  Shedian  said. 
Bascom,  attempting  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  allegedly  directed  his  comment 
to  a youth  who  had  “challenged”  him, 
Sheehan  added.  “But  this  person.. .we 
don’t  know  who  he  is.  He  hasn't  made 
a complaint.” 

It  appears  that  Bascom's  comment 
was  reported  to  police  officials  by 
another  offrcCT  at  the  scene.  The  city’s 
policy  against  slurs  not  only  provides 
for  disciplinary  measures  to  be  taken 
against  a person  who  allegedly  utters  a 
slur,  but  also  against  those  who  hear 
the  epithet  and  fail  to  report  it.  The  St. 
Petersburgh  Times  reported  that  one 
young  black  man  apinoached  Officer 
Mike  Mazza,  who  is  white,  and  asked, 
“I  know  you  can’t  call  a black  person 
nigger,  but  can  a black  officer?”  The 
youth  disappeared  before  Mazza  could 
get  more  information,  but  Mazza  re- 
ported the  incident  to  supervisors  and 
an  internal  affairs  investigation  was 
launched. 


“Under  fear  of  that  penalty,  it’s  no 
longer  an  issue  as  to  whether  any- 
body’s offending.”  said  Sheehan.  “If 
an  officer  hears  it,  he’s  going  to  report 
it." 

The  internal  affairs  probe  found 
that  two  other  officers  at  the  scene 
later  recalled  hearing  the  remark,  but 
no  civilian  witnesses  were  found. 
Bascom  told  investigators  that  he  did 
not  recall  making  the  comment  but  a 
later  polygraph  test  indicated  untruth- 
fulness.  according  to  the  newspaper. 
The  report  added  that  the  outcome  of 
the  polygraph  test  also  contributed  to 
his  dismissal. 

Bascom,  who  was  fired  March  9, 
filed  a grievance  on  March  22  that  was 
heard  and  denied  by  Police  Chief  A.C. 
McLane.  City  personnel  officials  also 
denied  his  grievance  in  mid- April,  and 
Bascom  had  asked  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  for  an 
arbitrator,  whose  ruling  in  the  maner 
will  be  binding. 

In  Johnson’s  case,  he  was  working 
off-duty  in  a bar  last  Sept.  29  when  he 
engaged  in  a dispute  with  a black  female 
and  allegedly  told  her,  “1  don't  have 
time  to  babysit  with  ignorant  niggos.” 
Although  Johnson’s  supervisor  rec- 
ommended a IS-day  suspension  — a 
punishment  provided  fer  by  the  policy 
— Johnson  was  fired.  He  filed  a griev- 
ance on  April  22  but  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken  on  the  case. 

Sheehan  said  the  incidents  involv- 
ing the  two  black  officers  indicate  that 
it  could  be  hard  to  determine  whether 
they  used  the  slur  with  discriminatory 
intent  since  they  were  addressing  other 


blacks  — and  that  could  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  black  officets  who  use 
the  term  among  each  other  or  their 
friends.  This  policy  does  not  provide 
for  context.  It  just  says  voy  simply 
that  if  you  say  it,  you’ll  be  terminated 
I think  that  thoe’s  a lade  of  context  to 
the  application  of  the  policy,”  said 
Sheehan. 

Sheehan  en^ihasized  that  the  PBA 
is  not  opposed  to  the  intent  of  the 
policy  or  officers  beingdisciplined  for 
what  he  termed  “inappropriate  behav- 
ior” such  as  uttering  racial  slurs.  The 
union  does  object  to  the  policy’s  call 
for  summary  terminations  and  it  also 
wants  to  be  sure  that  the  policy  does 
not  begin  a precedent  that  would  under- 
mine “a  disciplinary  process  that's 
worked  well  for  a long  time.” 

“One  of  the  underpinnings  of  any 
good  disciplinary  procedure  is  that 
each  case  be  evaluated  individually.” 
he  said.  "In  these  cases...they’re  being 
handled  in  accordance  with  a strict 
policy  that  really  does  not  allow  them 
to  eiomine  each  case  individually.  And 
that's  what  we’re  trying  to  encourage 
them  to  do. 

“It’s  very  possible  that  termination 
is  an  appropriate  finding  in  a case  like 
this.  If  they  did  the  appropriate  inves- 
tigation and  considered  any  available 
mitigating  circumstances  and  came  to 
that  conclusion,  then  we  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  dispute  it... . This  is  the 
only  offense  that  has  a prescribed  dis- 
cipline to  it.” 

Tampa  officials  told  LEN  that  the 
anti-slur  policy  is  sound,  and  that  po- 
lice officers  and  other  city  employees 


who  face  disciplinary  action  have 
every  opportunity  to  challenge  it. 
“Everyone  is  given  due  process  and 
they  have  a right  to  a grievance  pro- 
cedure and  a right  to  a hearing,  the 
same  as  any  other  disciplinary  vio- 
lations.” said  John  Dunn,  a spokes- 
man fix  the  Mayor’s  office.  Dunn 
added  that  discipline  is  meted  out 
only  when  someone  who’s  been 
offended  by  a remark  lodges  a for- 
mal confilainL  “We  don't  have  people 
sitting  around  eavesdroping  on 
conversations  waiting  for  someone 
to  utter  a racial  slur  — or  a sexual 
slur  or  a religious  slur.  [The  policy] 
covers  the  ganut.” 

Sarah  Lang  the  city’s  eirqiloyee 
relauons  manager  arxl  chief  labor 
negotiator,  disputed  Sheehan’s  ob- 
servations on  the  policy,  saying  that 
discipline  for  violators  can  range 
from  a 15-day  suspension  to  termi- 
nation. “It’s  been  our  position.. .that 
[the]  policy  stands  right  there  with 
the  progressive  discipbne.”  she  said, 
adding  that  the  policy  and  its“appli- 
cability  to  the  PBA  contract”  were 
upheld  by  the  arbitrator  appointed 
to  mediate  an  earlier  case. 

Lang  said  that  since  1987.  when 
the  policy  went  into  effect,  10  city 
utxlaashadbcoidiscqilined — ei^ 
of  them  fired  — for  violations,  in- 
cluding a veteran  detective  who  re- 
ceived a 15-day  suspension  because 
of  “mitigating  circumstances.”  In 
the  Bascom  case,  she  went  on  to 
note,  city  personnel  offiaals  did  not 
feel  there  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 


Child  psychiatrisVs  interviewing  tip: 

Trust,  tact  work  with  children 


Dropped  evidence  is  fair 
game  for  police  chasing 
suspects,  Court  rules 


Investigators  who  question  chil- 
dren in  custody  hearings,  criminal  cases 
invovling  child  abuse  or  visitadon  rights 
and  other  legal  matters  should  involve 
the  child  in  play  and  attempt  to  gain  the 
child 's  trust  before  asking  tactful,  non- 
threatening questions,  says  a noted 
child  psychiatrist  affiliated  with  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

“Young  children  may  be  reliable 
witnesses  if  you  know  how  to  evaluate 
what  they  communicate,”  assets  Dr. 
Albert  J.  Solnit,  the  Sterting  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry 
and  a senior  research  scientist  in  the 
Yale  Child  Study  Center,  who  was 
recently  appointed  by  Connecticut  Gov. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  on 
April  29  to  hear  a case  focusing  on 
whether  alleged  child  abusers  have  the 
right  to  question  their  accusers  in  court 
and  how  far  Judges  may  go  to  protect 
children  from  having  to  testily. 

The  Court  will  hear  an  appeal  by  an 
Illinois  man  ^^ho  said  his  rights  were 
violated  because  hearsay  testimony  was 
used  to  convict  him  of  sexually  abus- 
ing a 4-year-old  girl  who  never  took 
the  witness  stand.  The  Justices  will 
decide,  probably  next  year,  whether 
juries  may  hear  out-of-court  statements 
by  children  when  the  young  alleged 
victims  are  available  and  capable  of 
testilying  but  are  excused  from  doing 
so.  The  case  will  also  allow  the  Court 


Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  as  the  state’s 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 

Solnit  maintains  that  the  best  way 
to  elicit  accurate  information  from 
children  “is  not  to  ask  direct  questions. 
Rather,  adults  should  begin  by  win- 
ning the  diild's  trust.” 

“In  a friendly,  non-judgmental  way, 
invite  them  to  play  and  talk  with  you,” 
advises  Solnit.  “Then  you  might  ask 
the  child  tactfully,  often  indirectly,  to 
help  you  throw  some  li^t  on  what  has 
happened.” 

Solnit,  who  has  co-authored  a se- 
ries of  books  on  children's  courtroom 
experiences  with  Arma  Freud,  the 
daughter  of  pioneering  psychoanalyst 


to  provide  guidelines  to  judges  who 
seek  to  insulate  children  from  poten- 
tially traumatic  courtroom  testimony. 

In  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  defendants  to  confront  their 
accusers  is  not  absolute.  The  Justices 
ruled  last  year  that  states  could  shield 
young  witnesses  from  face-to-face 
confrontations  with  defendants  by  using 
videotaped  testimony,  closed-circuit 
television  and  testimony  by  those  who 
interviewed  the  alleged  victim  of  abuse. 
The  Court  last  year  also  said  judges 
must  have  evidence  that  the  child  could 
face  the  risk  ofsenous  emotional  trauma 
before  barring  a face-to-face  confron- 
tation with  a defendant. 


Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  said  he  believes 
that  programs  to  teach  children  to  re- 
sist and  report  sexual  abuse  do  not  take 
into  account  the  ability  of  children  to 
act  as  reporting  witnesses. 

Young  children  often  cannot  dif- 
ferentiate between  “good"  or  “bad" 
touching,  and  they  tend  to  confuse 
their  own  feelings  and  thoughts  with 
what  they  think  adults  want  them  to 
say.  As  a result,  young  children  often 
cannot  answer  direct  questions  about 
sexual  abuse  because  they  don’t  under- 
stand them  or  are  frightened  and  upset 
by  such  questions. 

“This  line  of  questioning  becomes 
all  the  more  alarming  to  the  child  when 
there  has  been  a divorce  and  the  child 
feels  he  or  she  had  lost  one  parent.” 
Solnit  noted.  Clinical  studies  at  the 
Yale  Child  Study  Center  have  shown 
that  children  are  afraid  their  answers  to 
pointed  questions  about  abuse  may 
lead  to  losing  both  parents.  Asa  result, 
the  child  may  try  to  please  the  inter- 
viewer by  giving  answers  the  child 
thinks  the  adult  wants  to  hear. 

“There  is  a vast  misunderstanding 
in  this  country  today  about  what  it 
means  when  you  ask  a child  to  answer 
a question."  Solnit  obsoved.  Children 
to  the  ages  of  8 or  9 still  don't  fully 
understand  the  concept  of  truth,  al- 
though they  may  know  diat  it's  wrong 
to  lie,  he  added. 

Solnit's  books  on  children  and  the 
court  system  include  "Beyond  the  Best 
Interests  of  the  Child."  “Before  the 
Best  Interests  of  the  Child"  and  “In  the 
Best  Interests  of  the  Child." 


Continuing  a recent  trend  toward 
the  expansion  of  police  powers,  the 
U.S.  SupremeCourt  on  April  23  ruled 
that  drugs  or  other  evidence  discarded 
by  suspects  fleeing  from  poUce  can  be 
admitted  in  court  regardlessof  whether 
the  police  chasing  the  suspect  had  a 
reasonable  basis  for  suspicion. 

The  7-to-2  decision  concluded  that 
a police  chase  is  not  a “seizure”  as 
defined  by  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
which  protects  against  “uru'easonable” 
search  and  seizure  by  authorities.  Case 
law  derived  from  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment requires  police  to  have  at  least  a 
“reasonable  suspicion"  of  wrongdoing 
before  detaining  a suspect  even  for 
brief  periods  of  time. 

The  High  Court  found  that  in  the 
absence  of  a "seizure"  the  Fourth 
Amendment  does  not  apply  and  there 
is  no  constitutional  requirement  for 
any  degree  of  suspicion.  Since  no  con- 
stitutional right  is  violated  by  police 
action  that  is  not  a seizure,  the  Court 
held,  evidence  that  the  police  obtain  is 
not  subject  to  being  excluded  in  court. 

Justice  Anonin  Scalia,  who  wrote 
the  majority  opinion,  said  the  police 
can  “seize"  a person  inone  oftwo  ways 
— by  using  physical  force  that  results 
in  restraining  a person’s  movement  or 
by  “an  assertion  of  authonr>  " such  as 
ordering  a person  to  stop.  But  as  long 
as  the  pason  keeps  running,  Scalia 
wrote,  no  seizure  has  occurred. 

The  word  “seizure"  does  not 
“remotely  apply"  in  an  instance  where 
an  officer  yells,  “'Stop,  in  the  name  of 


the  law!'  at  a fleeing  form  that  contin- 
ues to  flee.”  Scalia  wrote.  “That  is  no 
seizure." 

The  Court’s  ruling  overturned  a 
ruling  by  the  Chlifomia  Court  of  Appeals 
in  California  v.  Hodari  D.,  a case  in- 
vdving  an  Oakland  teen-ager  who  began 
running  when  he  saw  a police  car 
approaching.  As  he  ran  away,  the  teen- 
ager tossed  away  a small  amount  of 
crack.  Police  tackled  and  handcuffed 
the  youth  a few  moments  later.  The 
Califonua  court  had  ruled  that  the  chase 
was  a seizure  and  because  the  officer 
lacked  “reasonable  suspicion"  to  pre- 
N^nt  the  teen-ager  from  fleeing,  the 
crack  he  dropped  could  not  be  used  as 
evidence  in  proceedings  against  the 
youth. 

In  its  appeal,  the  State  of  California 
did  not  dispute  that  the  police  lacked  a 
reasonable  suspicion  to  stop  the  youth, 
and  argued  instead  that  no  seizure  had 
occurred.  The  state’s  appeal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Bush  Administration. 

Scalia  wrote  that  the  officer’s  order 
for  the  youth  to  stop  running  was  a 
“show  of  authority"  and  since  the  teen- 
ager “did  itot  comply  with  that  injunc- 
tion. he  was  not  seized  until  he  was 
tackled." 

The  dissenting  membas  of  the  Court 
wrote  that  the  ruling  constituted  an 
erosion  of  Fourth  Amendment  rights. 
Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  writing  a 
dissent  that  was  joined  by  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  said  that  the  ma- 
jority “had  significantly  limited  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Presidential 
thinking: 

)^hen  Prtsideni  Bush  Haniedio  talk  tuHcey  on  crime  issues  recenlly.  he 

luvited  ihe  publisher  of  Law  Enforcement  Newsand  representatives  o/nwre 

than  a dozen  other  law  enforcement  publications  to  the  White  House  for 
somecandiddialogue.  Followingare excerpts fromthe 30-ndnuie exchange 
y*ith  the  President  on  April  23. 

Fiscal  Frustrations 

■We're  in  a reccssiOT. . . . Wc  are  short  of  funds  in  imns  of  giving  local  police 
departments  money  — we  can't  do  that,  we  don't  have  the  money.  So  what 
we  do  is  try  to  insist  that  this  priority,  taking  backing  the  streets,  is 
fundamental,  and  that  these  communities  put  j^per  emphasis  on  this." 

Direct  Federal  Funding  to  Localities? 

[I]t  is  our  beUef  that  it  ought  to  go. . .to  the  states  for  their  distribution.  It 
results  in  red  tape,  perhaps.  . .but  I'm  a believer  in  returning  funds  with  as 

much  flexibility  as  possible  to  thestate.  Irecognizcihatsomeareas. . .don't 

feel  they  gel  their  fair  shake. . .but  I don't  think  we  can  dictate  that.  I think 
what  we  can  do  and  should  do  is  try  to  .streamline  our  own  bureaucracy. . . . 

It  s a questionof  philosophy.  I’d  much  prefer  to  have  as  much  flexibility  and 
control  by  the  state  as  possible." 

More  Money  for  CJ  Research? 

“We've  fxit  down  irio  our  budget  what  we  think  is  a proper  level. . ..I  learned 
loig  ago  not  to  correnit  myself  to  addibonal  spending.  The  budget  that. . was 
sent  over  here  is  about  the  level  we  think  it  can  be  done  at." 

Renewed  Military  Role  against  Drugs 

“If  it  has  beendiminished  — and  I’m  not  sure  that  it  has  — but  if  it  has.  we'd 
certainly  w'ani  to  restore  that  because  they  are  playing  an  important  role  and 
they  have  a vay  big  future  rcJe  to  play. . . . The  argumentagainst  use  of  mili- 
tary assets  in  the  drug  fight  was  readiness. ...  I think  we've  now  turned  that 
around  and.  .airborne  interception  or  ground-airborne  coordination  is  seen 
now  to  be  not  as  diminishing  readiness,  butt  as  something  that’s  quite  active 
in  terms  of  cooperation  and  coordination." 

“Teeth”  in  Death-Penalty  Laws? 

Wc  re  for  iL  . . . It’s  kind  of  a gruesome  thing,  but. . .without  removing 
inmates'  right  o^ appeal,  without  taking  that  totally  away,  we've  got  to  find 
ways  to  speed  it  up." 

Thoughts  on  Police  Misconduct 

"1  would  condemn  police  brutality,  but  1 would  also  condemn  those  who 
condemn  the  rest  of  policemen  because  oflhis.  It  is  unfair,  in  my  view.  And 
if  there  s an  aberration  out  there  or  the  training  is  lacking  in  some  depart- 
ments, fine;  correci  it.  But  do  not  interpolate  and.  . use  a brutal  case  that  we 
all  saw  to  conderm  law  enforcement  people  who  assiduously  are  aware  of 
and  protect  the  righBs  of  the  accused.  . . . I’d  like  to  put  the  err^hasis  on  the 
fact  that  most  would  oppose  the  kind  of  brutality  that  we  witnessed.  Most 
would  stand  up  and  say  that's  not  the  way  we  operate.  And  I feel  certain  of 
it  because  I know  too  many  people  in  that  line  of  work," 

The  Brady  BiU 

“I  wish  I felt  that  it  would  be  the  be-all  and  end-all,  that  it  would  solve  all  the 
I»t)blcms.  We  think  that  this  instant  identification  is  a better  action.  But  I can't 
get  all  uptight  about  that.  Let's  see  where  we  go.  But  what  I dai’t  want  to  do 
ishave  them  send  down  just. . .a  handgun  bill  and  leave  out  all  thiscompre- 
hensi\'c  crime  bill." 


LEN  is  there  as. . . 


Bush  meets  the  press 


In  a half-hour  meeting  with  the 
publisher  of  Law  Enforcement  News 
and  represematives  of  other  leading 
law  enforcement  publications  on  April 
23,  President  Bush  campaigned  for 
support  of  his  crime  package,  pledged 
continued  anti -drug  efforts  by  the  U.S, 
military,  and  said  localities  should  not 
expect  any  increased  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral ftinds  to  help  fight  crime. 

Bush  insisted  that  his  anti-drug 
campaign,  which  he  declared  in  a majcM- 
address  lo  the  nation  in  September 
1989.  has  not  been  sidetracked  by  the 
war  against  Iraq,  and  he  discounted 
criticism  that  he  was  interested  only  in 
foreign  affairs  and  not  in  domestic 
issues  at  home. 

“We  have  not  lost  interest  in  nor 
put  down  as  something  less  of  a prior- 
ity the  fight  against  narcotics,  which  is 
tied  into  everything  you  write  about 
and  that  has  to  do  about  law  enforce- 
ment,” he  told  the  heads  of  law  en- 
forcement journals,  including  LEN 
publisher  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen. 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House. 

Attacking  crime  and  aiding  the 
nation's  law  enforcement  officers  is 
an  area  "of  great  importance"  to  his 
Administration,  Bush  said.  “And  I'm 
very  grateful  for  the  suppon  we've  had 
from  many  areas  in  the  organized  law 
enforcement  communities.  It's  been 
superb.”  he  added. 


Bush  admitted  to  being  at  odds 
with  law  enforcement  on  some  issues, 
including  the  gun-control  legislation 
known  as  the  Brady  bill,  which  calls 
for  a seven-day  waiting  period  before 
the  purchase  of  a firearm  to  allow  law 
enforcement  officials  toconduci  back- 
ground checks  of  buyers.  “I  want  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  requirements  of  the 
police  whom  we  try  to  suppon  in  every 
way  possible,”  he  said. 

Nonetheless.  Bush  has  refused  to 
give  his  unqualified  endorsement  to 
the  Brady  bill.  Attorney  Genoa!  Thorn- 
burgh has  said  in  a letter  to  Congress 
that  if  the  Administration’s  proposed 
Comprehensive  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  is  given  favorable  treatment, 
the  President  would  “accept,  as  pan  of 
that  bill,  appropriate  measures  to  iden- 
tify felons  attempting  to  purchase 
handguns.”  The  letter,  which  did  not 
mention  the  Brady  bill  by  name,  added 
that  Bush  would  veto  any  legislation 
that  was  not  part  of  his  omnibus  anti- 
crime  package. 

The  Administration’s  crime  bill, 
which  Bush  has  tried  to  push  through 
Congress  for  most  of  his  term,  would 
increase  the  number  of  crimes  to  which 
the  death  penalty  could  be  applied,  and 
limits  the  number  of  appeals  available 
to  death-row  inmates.  It  would  also 
modify  the  exclusionary  rule  to  allow 
the  use  of  evidence  ill^ally  obtained 
by  police  acting  in  good  faith. 

Bush  said  that  local  law  enforce- 


ment agencies  could  not  expect  in- 
creased Federal  funds  in  the  face  of  the 
cunent  economic  downturn.  "We  can't 
do  that.  We  dtm’t  have  the  money,"  he 
said.  But  Thornburgh  noted  that  the 
transfer  of  Federal  funds  to  localities 
“is  much  better  now  that  it  used  to  be. 
There’s  still  some  delay,  of  course,  as 
it  goes  through  the  state  plane  out  to 
the  cities.  But  we've  been  taking  your 
admonition  to  move  that  money  out 
much  mote  quickly  seriously." 

Pointing  to  the  allied  victory  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  Bu.sh  said  a “new 
spirit”  has  en^rged  that  must  be  put  to 
work  to  solve  the  country’s  myriad 
domestic  problems,  including  crime. 
"If  we  can  do  something  halfway  around 
the  world,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it 
at  home.”  the  President  said.  “I  do 
think  that  this  new  cathdo  feeling  in 
the  country  can  be  channeled  to  some 
of  these  serious  problems  like  law 
enforcement  or  ami-crime  legislation 
or  whatever  it  is." 

Bush  would  not  say  whether  the 
role  of  the  military  in  anti-drug  efforts 
had  diminished  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  but  indicated  that  in  any  event 
that  role  would  be  strengthened  now 
that  hostilities  have  ceased.  "They  are 
playing  an  important  role  and  they 
have  a very  big  future  toplay,"  he  said. 

As  to  whether  U.S.  efforts  to  stop 
cocaine  at  it.s  source  — particularly  in 
Colombia  — were  being  successful. 
Bush  said,  “the  jury's  still  out.” 


Colombian  drug  city  forges  new 
status  as  counterfeit-bill  producer 


Cali,  Cblombia.  has  a longstanding 
reputation  as  a base  of  operations  for 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  cocaine 
cartels.  It  is  also  known  as  a major 
center  of  Spanish  publishing,  with 
compianies  headquartered  in  the  city 
making  Cali  the  largest  publisher  of 
Spanish  book  titles  outside  of  Spain. 

Now  Cali  is  becoming  well-known 
as  a center  fora  less  respectable  print- 
ing trade  — counterfeiting.  It  has  re- 
cently emerged  as  the  largest  source  of 
counterfeit  American  currency  outside 
the  United  Stales,  according  to  a recent 
report  by  the  New  York  Times.  And 
because  Colombian  merchants  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  fake  bills. 


counlerfeilen.  are  exporting  "dolares” 
to  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
even  the  United  States. 

Federal  officials  estimate  that  one- 
third  of  all  counterfeit  dollars  seized  in 
the  United  States  last  year  were  printed 
in  Colombia.  "Colombia  is  the  biggesi 
problem.  Colombia  sniff  is  widely 
distributed,”  said  Marino  Radillo,  a 
U.S.  Secret  Service  agent  who  heads 
an  eight-member  anti-counterfeiting 
task  force  based  in  Miami,  where  some 
wary  merchants  have  staning  refusing 
to  accept  $100  bills  for  payment.  As 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  bogus  cash 
seized  in  South  Florida  is  believed  to 
originate  in  Colombia. 


Officials  say  several  factors  have 
contributed  to  Cali’s  rise  to  preem- 
inence in  the  counterfeiting  industry, 
including  a driving  business  ethic, 
lo  high  tcchntJogy  and  a weak  judicial 
system.  “By  bleaching  a $1  bill,  they 
get  the  security  paper  to  print  a $100 
bill,”  said  Martha  Leticia  Perez  Espi- 
nosa, director  of  the  forgery  section  of 
Colombia’s  investigative  police  in 
Bogota.  Many  Colombian  forgers  also 
have  access  to  paper  containing  red 
and  blue  fibers  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  she  added. 

Lenient  jail  sentences  help  to  keep 
counterfeiters  in  business.  Under  Co- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


“I  USED  TO  BE  A COP” 

A Police  Corruption  Story 

is  now  available  on  VHS  cassette. 

This  videotape  may  be  purchased  only  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Price:  $100 

For  further  informatiorif  please  contact: 

Peter  Blume.  Director  of  InsmicUonal  Services,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  445  W.  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  237-8079 
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Policing  the  new  urban  "village*': 


Core  values  & the  family-doctor  model 


By  Chris  Braiden 

Whenever  I take  on  a new  job,  1 
need  to  have  a clear  focus  of  the  bottom 
line.  What  is  the  object  of  the  exercise? 
What  is  the  one  thing  that  dominates  all 

Who  Paints  a 
Rented  House? 

(Lnst  article  in  a series.) 


else?  I suppose  what  I am  talking  about 
is  a core  value.  Successful  individuals, 
families,  institutions  and  businesses  all 
seem  to  have  one,  and  never  lose  sight 
of  it.  A core  value  serves  as  a beacon 
that  prevents  drift  from  the  ultimate 
goal.  Although  people  may  take  differ- 
ent routes,  UiQ'  all  arrive  at  the  same 
destination. 

Conventional  poUcing  does  lux  have 
a core  value.  If  it  does,  I have  missed  it. 
Law  enforcement  is  not  a core  value. 
For  sure  there  are  goals  and  objectives, 
but  these  need  a “faith"  to  guide  them. 
This  being  the  case,  when  there  is  no 
core  value,  there  is  bound  to  be  drift.  To 
correct  that  drift,  we  must  start  with  a 
core  value,  entrench  it  and  then  evalu- 
ate and  reward  everything  and  every- 
one against  it.  If  this  is  done,  1 forecast 
the  collapse  of  many  organization-chart 
boxes,  a shift  in  career  padis,  a reas- 
sessment of  resumes  and.  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  theemergence  ofa  new  hero 
in  policing,  the  Grunt 

Ownership  of  Turf 

Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  leading  others  in 
the  workplace  would  do  well  to  con- 
template the  words  of  John  Steinbeck 
who  said,  “I  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
template manas  an  animal  before  I can 
understand  him  as  a man."  I have  learned 
that  whenever  I want  to  institute  a new 
idea,  at  home  or  at  work.  1 always  start 
out  with  the  human  element.  I believe 
that  people  willingly  accefX  chartge  only 
when  a)  the  idea  sells  itself,  and  b)  they 
pick  it  up  and  run  with  iton  their  terms. 

For  problem-oriented  policing  to 
become  a reality.  I advocate  replacing 
Specialization  by  Function  with  Own- 
ership of  Turf.  Let  me  explain.  I am 
convinced  that  my  city  is  not  just  a glob 
of 605.000  people.  Rather,  it  is  a collec- 
tion of  villages  stuck  together  that  are 
s unique  as  ifthey  were  villages  in  the 
conventional  sense. 

And  thus  has  it  evff  been.  Think 
about  whai  Plato  said  of  his  city  2,400 
years  ago:  “Any  ordinary  city  is,  in  fact, 
two  cities;  one  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  poor,  each  at  war  with  the  other. 
And  in  cither  city,  there  are  smaller 
ones.  You  would  make  agreat  mistake 
if  you  created  them  all  alike."  Conven- 
tional policing  treats  them  all  alike.  I 
will  continue  to  use  the  word  “village" 
to  describe  my  idea. 

The  ideal  is  to  give  ownership  of  a 
village  to  an  individual  police  officer  so 
that  everything  of  a policing  nature  in 
that  village  “belongs"  to  that  person. 
This  genaal  principle  must,  of  neces- 
sity, remain  flexible  because  the  needs 
of  all  villages  are  not  the  same.  Indeed, 
many  villages  in  a typical  city  don’t 
need  much  policing,  and  some  require 
more  than  their  share.  In  some  cases 
teams  of  peofie  need  to  be  assigned  to 
a village,  but  the  one  constant  will  be 
ownership  of  the  problems  of  that  vil- 
lage through  permanent  assignment. 
What  has  to  happen  is  the  reverse  of 
convention.  Instead  of  the  grunt  being 


co-opted  by  the  specialist,  the  special- 
ist will  be  co-opted  by  the  grunt,  when 
appropnate.  to  deal  with  village  prob- 
lems. 

I do  not  advocate  doing  away  with 
specialization  entirely.  Recently,  my 
wife  had  a serious  automobile  accident 
and  required  major  surgery;  I did  not 
want  our  femily  doctor  doing  it.  Logic 
dictates  that  significant  specialization 
remain,  which  will  diffo-  from  organi- 
zation to  organization.  However,  the 
guiding  principle  should  be,  “General- 
ize where  possible,  specialize  where 
necessary." 

In  the  generalist  work  environment, 
the  ownership  phenomenon  stays,  but 
the  focus  of  it  shifts  from  the  function  to 
the  core  value.  The  police  officer  must 
look  beyond  the  function  to  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  customer.  People  are  now 
driven  by  the  commonweal  of  their 
village.  Their  daily  work  becomes,  and 
remains,  a natural  microcosm  of  the 
macrocosm.  (1  love  these  computer 
words ! ) The  “right  things"  to  do  are  the 
same  for  all. 

For  example,  in  Edmomoa  our  core 
value  is  “Committed  to  Community 
Needs."  By  taking  care  of  their  village, 
individual  constables  remain  connected 


to  the  core  value  of  the  wholeorganiza- 
tion.  Over  time,  a common  ownership 
and  need  develops  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  the  police  prod- 
uct in  this  village,  supported  whenever 
necessary  by  the  specialist  to  achieve 
the  things  of  utmost  importance  to  that 
village,  in  the  interests  of  community 
welfare  and  existence.  The  village  resi- 
dents, village  constable  and  and  bu- 
reaucrats fashion  the  product,  together. 

Some  will  say  this  is  naive  thinking 
So  be  it.  Someof  the  best  ideas  start  out 
that  way.  Francis  Bacon  said  this  400 
years  ago:  “As  the  birth  of  all  living 
creatures  are  ill-shapcn.  so  too  are  all 
innovations  which  are  the  births  of 
time.”  Where  would  flight  be  today  if 
the  Wright  brothers  hadn’t  risked  their 
necks  running  off  that  hill  with  their 
flimsy  comapiion?  Police  management 
has  too  much  sober  judgment;  it  could 
use  a little  intoxicating  thinking.  (That’s 
the  Irish  inme  talking.)  The  present,  of 
everything,  is  always  pregnant  with  the 
future. 

1 don’t  subscribe  to  the  old  adage, 
“He  ain’t  heavy,  he’s  my  brother." 
Sometimes  rt^  brother  weighs  a ton  if 
I have  to  do  all  the  carrying.  1 played 
rugby  too  long  to  believe  everyone  in  a 
scrum  pushes;  some  use  it  as  a rest 
period.  But  I do  subscribe  to  the  sen- 
sible adage,  “I’ll  scratch  your  back  if 
you  scratch  mine."  Mist  people  will 
contribute  to  a common  cause,  if  there 
is  a common  payoff  For  in-stance,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  get  a group  of  neigh- 
bors to  build  a common  fence,  for 
obvious  reasons:  they  can  buy  in  bulk. 
“Many  hands  make  light  wwk,"  and  it 
is  simply  mote  fun  doing  the  big  job 

with  agroup  versus  the  small  job  alone. 

NeighborhtMKl  Patrol  In  Edmonton 

I believe,  and  have  oied  to  fwacticc, 
what  Fred  Hertzberg  of  Harvard  had  to 


say  about  motivation  of  people  in  the 
workplace.  He  said.  “The  only  way  to 
motivate  people  is  to  give  them  mean- 
ingful work,  control  over  it.  resources 
to  do  the  job.  then  leave  them  alone." 

In  Edmonton,  we  have  individual 
police  officers  assigned  permanently  to 
23  villages.  They  arc  on  foot,  carry 
pagers,  have  their  own  storefront  office 
manned  by  volunte^  citizens  and  most 
of  their  daily  work  is  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  their  village.  We  started  in 
1988  with  the  busiest  2 1 . At  the  outset 
we  asked  for  volunteer  constables,  got 
44  and  chose  21  whose  length  of  serv- 
ice averaged  nine  years.  Their  role,  put 
simply,  istotake  care  of  all  the  poUcing 
needs  of  their  village  and  work  back 
through  their  particular  Patrol  Divi- 
sion for  whatever  extra  or  specialized 
help  they  need.  They  arc  decentral- 
ized. are  not  part  of  a specialized  unit, 
work  shifts,  and  respond  to  all  levels  of 
calls  for  service  in  their  village. 

The  iniltaiive  has  been  evaluted 
twice,  technically  by  the  Canadian 
Research  Institute  for  Law  and  the 
Family,  throu^  funding  from  the  Fed- 
eral Solicitor  General,  and  more  infor- 
mally by  a local  author  who  was  con- 
tracted to  do  a documentary  of  what 


the  product  looked  like  through  the 
eyes  of  the  people  providing  and  con- 
suming the  service  — the  cop  on  the 
beat  and  the  resident.  The  latter  work 
was  funded  by  a grant  from  the  Charles 
Stewart  Molt  Foundation  of  Flint,  Mich. 

Both  results  show  unequivocally 
that  a common  ownership  and  identity 
did  develop  — indeed,  after  a rela- 
tively short  penod  of  time  Unlike  the 
specialist  who  encounters  the  same 
task  but  not  the  same  people  on  a 
continuing  basis,  this  police  officer  is 
forced  into  ongoing  contact  with  the 
same  customers  on  a broad  range  of 
issues  so  that  a common  motivation  to 
“do  something”  about  the  problem 
develops.  If  they  don’t  face  it  today, 
both  will  have  to  tomiTrow  Unlike 
many  of  their  brethren,  these  people 
ihorvHjghly  enjoy  their  wtiric,  bnng  their 
brains  through  the  door  with  them,  and 
use  them. 


Space  precludes  me  from  giving 
more  examples  of  the  idea,  which  is 
certainly  not  unique  to  Edmonton. 
However,  both  evaluations  have  been 
published  and  arc  available 

The  Family  Doctor  Approach 

I equate  $pecialization-by-function 
with  the  specialist  medical  doctor.  An 
orthopedic  surgeon  who  specializes  in 
hip  replaocmenb  will  be  very  inter- 
ested in  our  hips  but  oblivious  to  the 
rest  of  our  bodies.  They  work  on  hips, 
not  people  Once  the  hip  is  fixed  you 
are  passed  on  to  someone  else.  Your 
paths  are  not  likely  to  cn&s  a^n  and  so 
there  is  little  interest  in  you  as  a whole 
person.  A “one-tughi  stand."  so  to  speak. 
As  a consequence,  certain  talents  are 
honed,  at  the  expense  of  others.  Health- 
care research  reveals  that  few  malprac- 
tice suits  emanate  fromcareless  scalpel 
work.  Most  arc  the  pnxluct  of  poor 
bedside  manners  — usually  demeaning 
treatment  of  the  patient  during  the 
hospitalizationprocess. 

Contrast  Ok  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship of  the  hip  specialist  with  the  family 
doctor.  The  chemistry  changes  drasti- 
cally because  the  family  doctor  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  health  and 


well-being  of  a village,  a small  group 
of  perpetual  customers  who  happen  to 
live  in  a particular  neighborhood  , This 
is  not  a one-night  stand,  it’s  a mar- 
riage, The  doctor  needs  his  patients  to 
come  back  and  so  he  must  treat  them 
well  or  lose  them  If  he  mistreats  one 
member  of  a family,  he  might  lose  all. 
Over  time,  the  doctor  becomes  very 
accountable  and  knowledgeable  about 
the  whole  patient  because  he  treats 
everything  except  that  svhich  requires 
emergency  or  specialist  care 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gtxxJ 
family  dtKior  inevitably  becomes  one 
of  the  most  trxMcd.  n&pected.  informed 
pe^iple  in  the  village.  Eventually,  pesiplc 
turn  tohim  for  things  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  health  in  the  medical  sease 
People  will  share  with  him  matters 
known  to  no  other 

Policing  should  build  its  non -emer- 
gency service  delivery  .system  around 


the  family  doctor  idea,  as  much  as 
possible  I think  that  most  good  family 
doctors  recognized  long  ago  that  they 
don't  control  health;  such  things  as 
lifestyle,  heredity . smoking,  booze  and 
sitting  on  our  bums  in  front  of  the 
television  filling  our  &ces  with  too 
much  food  can  render  the  finest  doctors 
in  the  land  impotent.  Doctors  know 
about  disease  and  sickness,  but  those 
things  only  happen  when  health  has 
broken  down.  The  good  family  doctor 
knows  that  hispractice  must  gobeyond 
handling  out  plls  and  giving  needles  or 
he  won’t  have  much  of  a practice.  He 
must  get  beyond  the  known  to  the 
unknown  figures  if  he  wants  to  slay  in 
business,  because  most  cities  have  loo 
many  doctors,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
pointed  that  out  as  far  back  as  1901. 
That's  why  the  health-care  system 
threatens  to  bankrupt  the  nation. 

Surely  the  reality  of  policing  is  the 
same.  Must  of  our  work  is  made,  or 
unmade,  in  the  family,  yet  the  common 
cry  has  been,  "Let’s  not  make  a family 
problem  a police  problem"  — as  if  we 
had  any  choice.  One  thing  seems  clear 
about  policing  Kids  who  are  loved  and 
cared  for  don’t  get  into  much  trouble, 
kids  who  are  not.  do.  In  Edmonton  laNt 
year,  72  percent  of  all  crime  reported  to 
us  was  committed  by  people  under  the 
age  of  18.  Leo  Tolstoy  said  that  “All 
happy  families  resemble  each  other, 
but  each  unhappy  family  is  unhappy  in 
its  own  way."  Today  I believe  our  familv 
unit  is  more  unhappy,  m more  ways, 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  Therefore, 
by  definition,  there  is  more  police  work 
than  ever  beftre. 

The  family-doctor  analogy  applies 
to  policing  for  another  reason.  Absent 
emergency  situations,  which  in  Edmon- 
ton make  up  4.5  pereent  of  all  leJephiwe 
calls  from  the  public.  I believe  the 
majority  of  police  service  an  individ- 
ual. family  or  business  requires  is  best 
provided  byasinglepoliceoflicerthcy 
know,  respect  and  trust  Specialty  by 
Junction  canniu  give  you  this;  owner- 
ship of  turf  can  Although  this  phe- 
nomenon cannot  be  applied  universally . 
It  should  beaime  the  “Big  Mac"  of 
management  thinking  Ithinkitsappli- 
cubility  would  surpnsc 

Who  “Owas"  T’hc  Bike? 

A little  story  illustrates  what  I mean 
by  ownerdiip  in  the  policing  sense 
One  day  several  ycara  ago,  I noticed  a 
bicycle  chained  to  a pi*si  n^t  in  frtsnt 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Theory  and  practice: 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Ph.D.  in  Criminal  Justice 

■me  Criminal  Justice  Ph.D.  program,  under  the  CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  Center,  gives 
students  the  theoretical  background  and  research  capability  needed  for  leadership  roles  in  cnmiful  jusbce 
and  university  leachmg  and  research  positiorcs.  Our  doctoral  students  have  unique  opportunities  to  work  with 
the  largest  and  most  complex  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  country. 

For  more  information,  contact; 

Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.V.  10019 
(212)  237^23 


"/  don't  subscribe  to  the  old  adage,  'He  ain't  heavy, 
he's  my  brother.'  Sometimes  my  brother  weighs  a 
ton  if  I have  to  do  ail  the  carrying." 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICE  PRESENTS 


Ten  new  videotapes  concentrate  on  drugs  and  crime — the  law 
enforcement  issues  dominating  our  streets  and  headlines. 

Crime  File,  the  hard-hitting,  provocative  series  of  videotapes  produced  under  a grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ),  addresses  a broad  spectrum  of  drug  and  crime  issues. 

In  the  10  new  tapes,  noted  scholar  and  criminal  justice  expert  James  Q.  Wilson  moderates  discus- 
sions with  the  Nation*s  leading  authorities  on  drugs,  crime,  prosecution,  and  rehabilitation.  Each 
28  2-minute  tape  features  an  opening  documentary  segment  and  unrehearsed  studio  discussion 
among  frontline  practitioners  and  leading  researchers. 

Ideal  for  classroom  use,  community  forums,  and  professional  training.  Crime  File  video  presentations 
are  a great  value  at  $185  for  the  entire  set  of  10  tapes.  You  can  purchase  individual  titles  for  only 
$19  each  plus  postage  and  handling.  Crime  File  videotapes  are  available  in  VHS  format  and  can  be 
special-ordered  in  Beta  and  4-inch  formats. 

Earlier  released  titles  in  the  Crime  File  series  are  still  available  for  $17  each.  Call  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  for  more  details. 


Complete  your  video  library  with  these  Crime  File  titles: 


Drugs:  Addiction 

Dr.  Frank  Gawin,  substance  abuse  researcher,  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine 

Dr.  John  N.  Chappel,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Nevada 
Dr.  David  Smith.  Medical  Director.  Haight-Ashbury  Free  Clinics 
Three  experts  explore  the  nature  and  consequences  of  addiction  and  examine 
current  problems  with  cocaine.  NCJ  123669 

Drugs:  Asset  Seizure 

Peter  Ronstadt,  Chief  of  Police,  Tucson.  Arizona 

Ronald  Goldstock,  Director,  New  York  State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
Gerald  Lefcourt,  Defense  Attorney,  New  York 

The  Broward  County,  Florida,  sherifPs  program  of  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture 
spurs  a debate  on  use  of  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture  provisions  to  help  finance 
anti-drug  efforts.  NCJ  123670 

Drugs:  Community  Responses 

Herman  Wrice,  Director.  Mantua  Against  Drugs,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Wesley  Skogan.  Professor  of  Urban  Affairs,  Northwestern  University 
Captain  Gordon  Harrison,  Director,  Operation  Cul-de-Sac.  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  California 

Guest  participants  discuss  citizen  actions  to  stem  the  tide  of  drugs  in  the 
Nation's  neighborhoods.  NCJ  123671 

Drugs:  Legalization 

Dr.  Herbert  Kleber,  Deputy  Director.  U.S.  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy 

Ethan  Nadelmann,  Assistant  Professor,  Princeton  University, 

Woodrow  Wilson  School 

Two  of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on  drugs  debate  legalization.  The 
opening  segment  visitsThe  Netherlands,  where  drug  use  and  dealing  are  legal. 
NCJ  123676 

Drugs:  Military  Interdiction 

Michael  Wermuth,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Drug  Policy 
Peter  Reuter,  Senior  Economist.  The  RAND  Corporation 

The  program  shows  how  the  Texas  National  Guard  is  working  with  U.S. 
Customs  officials  in  border  searches  for  drugs.  The  guests  debate  military 
involvement  in  drug  interdiction.  NCJ  123672 


Drugs:  Treating  Offenders 

Barry  Nidorf,  Chief  Probation  Officer.  Los  Angeles  County,  California 
Doris  Lflyton  MacKenzie,  Visiting  Scientist,  National  Institute  of  Justice 
M.  Douglas  Anglin.  UCLA  Drug  Abuse  Research  Group,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

The  program  features  a New  York  State  shock  incarceration  program  and  a 
discussion  of  the  innovations  for  handling  the  increasing  number  of  drug 
offenders  swamping  already  crowded  jails  and  prisons.  NCJ  123673 

Drugs:  Workplace  Testing 

Ted  C.  Kennedy,  Chairman  and  CEO  of  BE&K  Construction  Company 
Cliff  Palefsky,  Employment  Attorney 

Bryan  S.  Finkle,  Professor  of  Toxicology,  University  of  Utah 

Guests  debate  the  pros,  cons,  and  implications  of  workplace  drug  testing, 

exploring  one  company’s  extensive  drug  testing  program.  NCJ  123678 

Drugs:  Youth  Gangs 

Steve  Valdivia,  Executive  Director,  Community  Youth  Gang  Services, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Lome  Kramer.  Commander,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
Narcotics  Group.  California 

Malcom  Klein.  Professor  of  Sociology.  University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  home  of  the  Crips  and  the  Bloods,  is  the  backdrop  for  this  look 
at  reducing  crime  and  drug  dealing  by  big-city  youth  gangs.  NCJ  123674 

Crime  and  Public  Housing 

Vincent  Lane,  Chairman,  Chicago  Housing  Authority,  Illinois 
Major  Carolyn  Robison.  Tulsa  Police  Department.  Oklahoma 
Hattie  Dudley,  Tenants'  Task  Force.  Alice  Taylor  Apartments, 

Boston.  Massachusetts 

The  program  contrasts  two  Boston  housing  projects:  one  rundown  and 
crime  ridden,  the  other  orderly  and  law  abiding.  NCJ  123675 

Juvenile  Rehabilitation 

Peter  Greenwood,  Senior  Researcher.  The  RAND  Corporation 
Criminal  Justice  Program 

Vicki  Agee,  Director,  Paint  Creek,  Ohio,  Youth  Center 
Francisco  J.  Alarcon,  Chief  Deputy  Director,  California  Youth  Authority 
Panel  members  discuss  rehabilitation  programs  and  alternatives  to 
incarceration  for  juvenile  offenders  and  visit  Ohio's  Paint  Creek  Youth 
Center,  an  innovative  residential  treatment  center  for  serious  juvenile 
offenders.  NCJ  123677 
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Big-^ame  hunting: 


Foundations'  CJ  bucks  are  rare  quarry 


Fifsl,  ihc  good  news:  Grants  by 
foundations  for  |»t)jects  in  the  ciiminal 
justice  field  have  risen  dramatically  in 
this  decade. 

Now  tfte  bad  news:  Less  than  2 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


percent  of  all  foundation  grants  are  for 
criminal  justice  projects.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  neon's  foundations  have 
not  gotten  the  word  that  the  public 
considers  cnme  a major  issue. 

These  conclusions  are  taken  from  a 
new  study  called  ‘'Crime  and  Justice: 
The  Burden  Study  of  Foundabon  Grant- 
making  TVends."  The  study,  covering 
the  years  from  1983  through  1987,  was 
made  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Crfrninal  Justice. 

It  was  funded  by  the  Florence  V.  Bur- 
den Foundation,  which  funds  criminal 
justice  projects,  and  of  which  this  writer 
is  vice  president. 

Over  the  five  years  studied,  410 
foundaoons  gave  grants  totaling  $150.9 
million  for  criminal  justice  projects. 
The  annual  gifts  rose  from  $20-7  mil- 
lion in  1983  to  $431  million  in  1987 
That's  a whole  lot  of  money,  but  the 
$43.1  million  given  in  1987  was  only 
1 .7  percent  of  the  total  amount  granted 
by  foundations  that  year  for  all  pur- 
poses. (Ital  so  pales  incomparison  with 
public  spending  for  criminal  justice 
projects.  This  year  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  has  earmarked  $ 1 19  million 
for  such  projects.) 

The  study’s  title,  “Qime  and  Jus- 
tice,’' migN  suggest  that  it  coven  grants 
made  to  law  enforcement,  the  court 
system,  and  correcnons.  That's  only 
partly  true.  It  actually  covers  grants  for 
a broad  spectrum  of  poblems  In  fact, 
two-thirds  of  the  money  foundations 
gave  under  the  rubric  of  cnme  and 
justice  went  to  nonprofit  service  agen- 
cies such  as  shelters,  drug  treatment 
programs,  and  vicfimservice  agencies 
Public  criminal  justice  agencies  re- 
ceived just  7 percent  of  the  grants  and 
12  percent  of  the  total  dollars  given  by 
the  foundations  from  1983  to  1987. 

Among  the  25  graits  of  $500,000 
or  more  made  by  fourilations  dunng 
those  five  years,  only  two  went  to  fiind 
projects  directly  related  to  policing. 
Both  of  them,  totaling  $4  million,  were 
given  to  the  Police  Foundabon  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  support  programs 
and  research  on  new  styles  of  policing 
The  Ford  Foundation,  incidentally,  has 
been  by  far  the  largest  grantor  in  the 
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crime  and  justice  field  (as  defined  by 
the  study).  Between  1983  and  1987, 
Ford  awarded  1 12  grants  totaling  $36.5 
million,  more  than  half  of  it  for  proj- 
ects dealing  with  crime  prevention, 
domestic  violence,  policing  and  cor- 
rections. In  second  place  was  the  Edna 
McCormell  Qark  Foundation  of  New 
York,  which  funded  1 17  projects  total- 
ing $18.9  million.  Its  pnonties  were 
[HOjecLs  for  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion. domestic  violence,  correction, 
and  courts.  Other  foundations  m the 
top  10  for  crime-and-justice  grants 
wer  the  Pew  Chariuble  Ttusis  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Skillman  Foundation  of 
Michigan.  Garuiett  Foundation  of  Vir- 
ginia. San  Francisco  Foundation.  Wil- 
liam Penn  Foundation  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina.  Meyers  Memorial 
Foundation  of  Oregon,  and  the  Public 
Welfare  Foundation  of  Washington. 
DC 

The  long-range  outlook  for  foun- 
dation funding  of  criminal  justice  proj- 
ects is  not  too  promi.sing  For  one 
thing,  foundation  investment  portfo- 
lios were  expanding  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  study,  and  today’s  slug- 
gish economy  suggests  that  funding 
will  level  off.  at  least  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Even  more  ominous  is  the 
fact  that  the  Ford  Foundation,  long  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  grant-giving  for 


crime  and  justice,  is  backing  off. 

"Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988, 
Ford  ceased  to  maintain  a specific 
crime  and  justice  grantmaking  focus." 
the  report  sta^s.  “Henceforth,  Ford's 
continued  interest  in  crime  and  justice 
issues  will  manifest  itself  in  grants  that 
speak  more  directly  to  issues  of  family 
and  community. . . . While  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  new  policy  doe.s  not  pre- 
clude crime  and  justice  grants  (i.e.,  the 
Rand  Corporation  and  Vera  Institute  of 
Jusuce  have  recendy  been  awarded 
substantia]  Ford  grants),  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  new  policy  wiU  result  in 
less  crime  and  justice  grantmaking 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  " 

The  study  also  laments  the  loss  of 
Ford  as  the  top  grantor  for  crime  and 
justice  because  it  has  funded  many 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
and  program  evaluations  Many  other 
foundations  stick  to  the  tried  and  true, 
such  as  educational  programs  for  at- 
nsk  youth,  job  training  for  ex -offend- 
ers, and  counseling  for  perpetrators  or 
victims  of  abuse  These  are  useful 
projects,  but  they  don’t  advance  knowl- 
edge about  pmblcms  in  criminal  jus- 
tice as  have  many  Ford-funded  proj- 
ects. 

The  study  concludes;  "Despite  the 
undeniable  growth  in  foundation  in- 
volvement in  cnme  and  justice  over 


the  past  decade,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  criminal  justice  still  ranks  very 
low  on  the  agenda  of  most  foundations 
— far  lower  than  it  does  on  the  agenda 
of  most  Americans  That  k&s  than  2 
percent  of  foundation  grantmaking  ad- 
dresses crime  and  the  fear  of  crime 
seems  too  modest  by  comparison  to 
the  nugnitude  of  public  concern." 

The  study.  "Crime  and  Justice."  is 
available  from  The  Foundation  Center, 
79  Fifth  Avenue,  2nd  noor.  New  York. 
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{A  roundup  of  capsule  infiirmation  on  emerging  researchand  wriring. 
policy  arul  practice,  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  information  ona  given  subject  should 
contact  the  iruiividual  and/or  organitation  listed  for  that  item. ) 

Myth-Shariering 

When  it  comes  to  handling  certain  senous  enmes.  the  cnnunal  justice 
system  may  not  be  as  lax  orineven-handedas  some  rnigl*  think.  A new  Rand 
study.  “Predictmg  Qiminal  Justice  Outcomes:  What  Matters?"  examines  the 
handling  of  burglaries  and  tobbenes  in  14  large  urban  jurisdictions  nation- 
wide and  cowrludes  that  “once  a defendant  is  charged  with  one  of  these 
crimes,  there  is  a high  probability  that  he  will  be  convicted  and  incarcerated." 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  defendants  were  found  to  be  already  on  proba- 
tion or  parole  when  arrested.  Nearly  75  had  a prior  adult  arrest,  over  50 
percent  had  a prior  conviction  and  more  than  40  percent  had  a jiior  incarcera- 
tion. Four  out  of  five  cases  woundup  in  a plea  bargain,  but  “sur3jnsingly,  and 
contrary  to  past  research  findings."  the  study  noted,  those  who  pleaded  guilty 
received  roughly  the  same  sentences  as  those  convicted  at  trial.  Contact- 
Rand  Publication  Departmeri,  1700  Mam  St..  P.O.  Box  2138.  Santa  Moruca, 
CA  90407-2138.  (213)  393-0411,  ext.  6686. 

For  HeSbe’s  a Jolly  Good  Fellow 

The  United  Kingdom  fnilbri^t  Commission  has  opened  the  applicauon 
period  for  its  1992-93  professional  fellowdiip  in  police  studies.  The  fellow- 
ship is  designed  for  emerging,  mid-career,  or  senior  active  Amencan  police 
professionals,  of  which  two  will  be  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research 
at  the  Centre  for  Pdice  Studies,  Univosity  of  Exeter.  Complete  information, 
eligibility  requirements  and  application  matenals  may  be  obtained  from. 
Council  for  International  Exchange  of  Scholars,  Attn:  Dr.  Karen  Adams, 
3007Tilden  St.,  N.W..  Suite  5M,  Washington,  DC  20008-3009.  (202)  686- 
6245. 

Beyond  Number-Crunching 

The  Cnminal  Justice  Statistics  Association  has  issueda  new  monograph. 
"Futures  in  Oime  Analysis;  Explonng  Applications  of  Incident-Based 
Cnme  Data."  The  documei*.  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
reviews  the  FBI’s  new  National  Incident-Based  Reporting  System  and  dem- 
onstrates how  to  analyze  incident-based  cnme  data.  It  also  reports  the 
findings  of  a survey  of  crime  analysts,  indicating  theu  jmonties  for  the 
analysis  of  incideta-based  data.  Copies  arc  $7.00  each.  Coitact;  Criminal 
Justice  Statistics  Association.  444  N.  Capitol  St.  N.W  , Suite 606,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001 . (202)  624-8560  Fax;  (202)  393-7616. 

All  that  Glitters. . . 

Assets  Protection  Publishing  is  offering  a monograph  and  a series  of 
Training  Keys  to  instruct  investigators  in  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
fraud,  waste  a«l  abuse.  The  monografrfi.  ’'Detecting  and  fteventing  Fraud  in 
Books  of  Account."  costs  $18  per  copy  and  is  described  as  a “training 
rranicourse"  for  auditors  and  investigators.  Among  other  elements,  it  exam- 
ines 1 3 cases  of  corporate  fraud  to  increase  awareness  of  bow  fraud  can  exxur 
at  top  management  levels.  The  Training  Keys,  which  include  an  instructor  s 
guide,  explore  intmial  controls  and  safeguards,  investigative  techniques, 
case  studies,  and  laws  and  regulations.  Contact  Assets  Protection  Publish- 
ing. P.O.  Box  5323.  Madison.  W1 53705-0323.  (608)  271-6768.  Fax:  (608) 
271-4520. 

Courting  Disaster 

A new  report  by  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  ays  the  caseload  of 
sutc  couru  continued  to  surge  upward  in  1989.  with  more  than  98  million 
new  cases  filed,  leaving  many  courts  straining  to  keep  pace  The  report  says 
felony  cases,  which  affect  court  resourccj.  more  than  other  cnmmal  cases, 
were  up  sharply  in  1989.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available 
If  the  current  case-filing  rate  coreinucs.  the  report  notes,  the  cunem  number 
offclony  cases  will  more  than  double  by  the  year2(X)O.Copioofthe  State 
Court  Caseload  Streisocs  Annua)  Report  1989"  are  available  from;  Publica- 
tions Coordinator.  Nanonal  Cetter  for  State  Courts,  300  Newport  Ave.. 
Williamsburg,  VA23187-8798  (8W>  253-2000.  Fax:  (8D4) 22(MU49 
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Enfurcenient  Nens  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosvn 

HTien  Fder  Bonstadt  becatw  chief  of  the  Tucson  Police  Depanmeni  in  1981.  he  had  a “vague 
blueprint " for  making  the  department  a true  part  of  the  fo«u«u/ury.  '7  wanted  us  to  really  be 
interacting,  and  I wanted  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  officers  to  he  talking  to  folks.  " Nearly  10  years 
later,  that  once-vague  blueprint  luis  evolved  into  “community-based,  problein-onenied  policing.  " 
The  label  is  as  specific  as  it  is  important,  because,  as  Ronstadi  points  out.  “ We  think  that  suggests 
more  of  a philosophy  as  opposed  to  a program.  "And  when  it  comes  to  differentiating  between  the  two. 
Ronstadt  is  adanunt.  “I  don 't  want  to  iutve  special  cops  that  do  nothing  but  community  policing  stuff. 
I want  everybody  to  be  thitiking  that  they're  part  of  the  community,  but  just  happen  to  be  that  part  of 
the  community  thit  helps  the  rest  of  the  community  deal  with  is.ws  of  security  and  public  safety.  " 

Even  as  comntunity-based  policing  takes  shape  in  Tucson,  the  sense  of  community  itself  in  the  city  is 
changing.  Like  other  urban  areas  in  the  Southwest,  Tucson  has  been  experiencing  dramatic 
population  growth  brought  about  by  what  Ronstadt  calls  “in-migration.  " That  growth  has  inevitably 
taken  its  toll  on  police  resources  and,  according  to  Ronstadt,  “It 's  made  a community  that  doesn 't 
have  a sense  of  community.  " 

From  a management  point  of  \’iew,  a community-based,  problem-oriented  policing  philosophy 
necessarily  entailed  a change  in  the  department 's  promotion  processes.  The  assessment  procedure 
was  restructured  to  emphasize  and  bring  out  behaviors  that  were  more  in  keeping  with  the 
department's  ideology.  Increased  emphasis  was  put  on  an  individual's  ability  to  interact  with 
neighborhood  groups  anda  supervisor 's  ability  to  “enable  cops  to  do  things  rather  iluin  someone  who 
regulates  how  they  do  things.  " 

Looking  back  at  lOyearsaschief.  Ron.siadl  recalls  that  when  he  took  over,  the  city  was  in  the  throes 
of  a crisis  when  it  came  to  law  enforcement.  At  the  lime  the  city  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  burglary  capital  of  the  world.  By  corKentrating  on  repeal  offenders,  the  department  succeeded 
in  reducing  burglaries  and  inc reading  clearance  rates.  With  this  initiative  aiui  others,  such  as  a crime 
prevention  through  environmental  design  effort.  Ronstadt  atul  his  personnel  Imve  created  what  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  a low-key.  underreported  success  story  in  Tuc.wn.  Such  success  is  not  without  its 
ownfiwnrations.for  it  invariably  raises  the  cpteslion  among  newcomers  to  Tucson:  “ You  guys  aren  'i 
doing  any  dramatic  innovations.  How  come'.* " Simply  stated  by  Roiustadi.  it 's  because  the  innowlions 
are  already  in  place. 

It 's  the  kind  of  record  any  police  executive  would  be  proud  of. 

(And  speaking  of records.  Ronstadt  may  be  the  only  police  chief in  the  United  States  with  a gold  record 
to  his  credit.  He  received  the  gold  record,  which  adorns  a wall  of  his  office,  for  vocu/  contribuiiotis 
to  the  album  “Condones  de  mi  Padre.  " by  his  sister.  Linda.) 


An  interview  with 

Chief  Peter  Ronstadt 
of  Tucson,  Ariz. 


"A  lot  of  chiefs  operate  on  the  assumption  that  they  wiii  go  to  a community, 
be  chief  there  for  a while  and  then  move  on. 

I don't  have  that  orientation;  this  is  my  hometown." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Arizona  is  one  of  just  a few 
states  that  has  witnessed  accelerated  growth  in  the  past  decade. 
Jobs  are  up  by  about  41  percent,  population  has  increased  by 
about  35  percent.  Generally  speaking,  what  has  this  done  to 
polking  in  Tucson? 


RONSTADT:  It’s  made  it  alot  more  comfrficated.  When  you  have 
rapid  growth,  especially  when  it*s  what  you  might  call  “in' 
migration*'  — when  you  get  a large  number  of  people  who  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  have  decided  that  wherever  they  were  living 
wasn't  a very  good  place  to  live,  so  they  basically  pull  up  stakes  and 
come,  in  this  case,  to  Tucson  — in  many  cases,  the  factors  that 
caused  them  to  leave  wherever  they  came  from  may  come  with 
them,  because  of  situatiorts  where  faimUes  are  disrupted,  or 
economic  problems  that  wiikI  up  exacerbating  their  domestic 
probleim  or  their  personal  lives.  But  in  any  event,  their  lives  have 
been  somewhat  disrupted,  and  it’s  obviously  not  satisfactory  to 
them  in  many  cases,  so  they  come  here  in  search  of  something 
better.  Certainly  we  have  good  climate,  we  have  a very  desirable 
living  environment,  which  also  attracts  people,  but  in  a lot  of 
circumstances  the  thing  that  they're  looking  for,  which  may  be  a 
better  way  of  life  with  all  their  problems  disappearing,  that's  not 
happening.  They  find  themselves  not  only  with  the  same  problems 
and  the  same  inst^ility,  but  even  less  of  a support  group  because 
they've  left  their  family  and  their  friends.  So  Tucson  continues,  as 
It  grows,  to  be  somewhat  of  a community  that  really  doesn't  have 
a sense  of  community  that  you  might  find  in  other  places.  A lot  of 
people  feel  alienated  from  each  other,  they  don't  know  their 
nnghbors  very  well,  they  don't  have  that  informal  support  system 
that  perhaps  a more  staUe  population  has . That ' s one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  one  of  the  highest  domestic- violence  rates  and  one  of 
the  highest  suicide  rates. 


LEN:  The  1991V91  budget  for  Tucson  included  no  funds  for 
hiring  new  police  offkers.  What  does  this  mean  for  you  if 
you're  experiencing  aU  this  growth  and  you  can't  increase  the 
size  of  your  department?  How  do  you  get  along? 

RONSTADT:  Several  years  ago.  we  started  looking  around  at 
other  places  that  had  been  experiencing  fairly  rapid  and  consistent 
growth,  and  it  was  real  apparent  to  us  that  a couple  things  were 
going  to  happen.  One  is  that  there  seems  to  be  almost  a critical 
mass,  that's  actually  around  350,000  or  375,000,  where  all  of  a 
sudden  it  looks  like  the  service  load  starts  to  take  off  much  faster 
than  the  population  increase.  We  believed  that  was  probably  going 
to  happen  in  Tucson,  so  we  started  to  get  ready  for  it,  and  one  of 
the  things  we  did,  which  led  us  to  change  our  organizational 
structure  a little  bit  and  decentralize  it,  was  to  get  into  the  idea  of 
trying  to  deal  with  problems  that  were  generating  calls  or  activity 
for  us  — what  people  now  call  “problem*oriented  policing."  We 
weren't  calling  it  problem-oriented  policing,  but  I think  we  were 
practicing  it  as  a philosophy.  Thai's  helped,  because  in  fact  our  call 
load  did  goup,  but  now  it’s  leveled  off.  We  don't  know  if  that’s 
going  to  conbnue,  but  it  seems  to  have  flattened  out.  We  think 
that's  sort  of  an  indication  that  we're  on  the  right  track,  that  ulti- 
mately what  police  have  to  do  is  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  try  to  reduce  or  manage  problems  that  generate 
service  loads.  The  more  effectively  you  can  do  that,  the  more  you 
slow  down  that  increase,  and  so  therefore  the  less  need  there  is  for 
continual  e.scalaiing  increases  in  staff.  We're  handicapped  some- 
what because  1 think  we're  relatively  short-staffed  to  begin  with. 
Also,  even  though  our  population  is  only  officiaUy  now  about 
420,000  within  the  city,  our  service  population  is  closer  to600,000, 
because  we're  the  urban  center  and  we  have  all  this  unincorporated 
area,  where  people  come  into  town  everyday  to  work  and  then  they 


go  out  into  the  unincorporated  area,  which  is  still  urban,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  that  they  are  consumers  of  services  but  they're  not 
part  of  the  tax  base  of  the  city. 

LEN:  If  we  read  you  cuirectly,  would  you  say  that  problem- 
oriented  polking,  by  the  more  efficient  use  of  personnel,  can 
reduce  the  needed  ratio  of  police  to  population? 

RONSTADT:  I don't  know  If  it  can  cut  it  down  — we're  still 
behind  the  power  curve  and  there's  noquesiion  that  we  absolutely 
need  more  cops.  We're  still  not  doing  any  kind  of  policing, 
including  problem-oriented  policing,  as  effectively  as  I'd  like  us 
to  be,  and  as  effectively  as  we  the  community  would  like  us  to  be. 
We're  gening  bener  at  it,  and  I think  it's  slowing  down  the  need 
for  increase.  In  other  communities  where  the  ratio  of  cops  per 
1,000  may  be  as  high  as  three  or  four,  it's  conceivable,  but  1 don't 
have  any  experience  in  that  regard.  I'd  be  reluctant  to  say  that. 

LEN:  How  do  you  view  the  issue  of  police  presence  as  a factor 
in  reducing  crime?  Can  numbers  alone  do  the  trick,  irrespec- 
tive of  philosophical  underpinning? 

RONSTADT;  I don't  think  there’s  any  question  that  a lot  of  crime 
— and  I'm  not  talking  about  big-time  crime;  I'm  talking  about  the 
things  that  interfere  with  people's  quality  of  life — I think  that, 
yeah,  if  you  had  a cop  on  every  comer  there  would  be  a lot  fewer 
people  who  would  be  inclined  to  do  a lot  of  the  petty  crime  atKl 
petty  violence  that  ultimately  destroys  the  quality  of  life.  If  a com- 
munity can  afford  that,  temfic.  We  can't. 

There's  another  thing  that  happens  in  the  West,  in  that  to  some 
extent  there’s  still  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  a lot  of  people  to 
deal  with  problems  themselves.  They'll  call  the  cops,  they'll  report 
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"/  don't  want  to  have  special  cops  that  do  nothing  but  community  policing  stuff.  I want 
everybody  in  the  Department,  including  the  person  who  answers  the  telephone,  to  be 
thinkning  that  they're  part  of  a partnership  here." 


It.  but  they  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  the  rest  of  the  process,  in 
the  enforcement  aspects.  In  the  end,  that  suggests  that  cops  out  here 
have  to  change  gears,  and  instead  of  just  thinking  of  dealing  with 
community  problems  involving  security  and  public  safety  in  terms 
of  enforcement,  they've  got  to  try  to  deal  with  them  effectively 
using  an  alternative.  Hennan  Goldstein  talks  about  alternatives  to 
arrest,  and  I believe  that  that's  true.  If  you  can  prevent  it,  you're 
much  better  off. 

Community-based,  problem-oriented 

LEN:  You  seem  to  be  a vocal  advocate  of  community-oriented 
policing.  What  Is  your  department  doing  to  make  this  more 
than  Just  foot  patrol  or  team  potlchig  revisited? 

RONSTADT:  We  use  the  term  community-based,  problem-ori- 
ented policing.  The  reason  that  we  came  up  with  that  term  is  that 
we  think  that  suggests  more  of  a philosophy  as  opposed  to  a pro- 
gram. I don't  want  to  have  special  cops  that  do  nothing  but 
commuruty  policing  stuff.  I want  everybody  in  the  Department, 
including  the  person  who  answers  the  telephone,  to  be  thinking  that 
they’re  part  of  a partnership  here.  They  are  part  of  the  community, 
but  Just  happen  to  be  that  part  of  the  community  that  helps  the  rest 
of  the  community  deal  with  issues  of  security  and  public  safety. 

LEN:  How  are  you  making  out  with  selling  this  concept  to  your 
officers?  Are  they  buying  into  it? 

RONSTADT:  We  decided  that  we  were  going  to  have  a particular 
set  of  expectations,  probably  considerably  different  from  some  of 
the  other  departments.  We  decided  that  this  is  an  evdutionary  type 
of  thing.  It  is  not  something  that  you  can  say.  “Two  years  from  now. 
by  God.  we’re  going  to  have  community-oriented  policing."  What 
we  said  is  that  we  want  to  move  toward  an  environment  where  both 
the  citizens  who  are  not  cops  and  the  citizens  who  are  cops  share 
an  understanding  that  dealing  with  problems  is  a joint  responsibil- 
ity. So  we  didn't  sit  down  and  tell  all  the  cops,  "Okay,  from  now 
on  you're  going  to  act  differently."  What  we  said  is,  "Start  thinking 
about  your  assignment  in  terms  of  what  don't  you  like  about  what's 
going  on  out  there,  what  are  the  people  telling  you,  what's  bother- 
ing them,  and  what  can  you  do  about  it — not  just  in  a vacuum,  but 
are  there  some  things  that  you  can  do.  some  elements  that  you  can 
bring  together  that  will  make  that  problem  go  away  or  make  it  get 
better?"  So  the  cop  winds  up  being  the  catalyst,  and  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  doesn’t  necessarily  espouse  this  philosophy  yet. 
in  some  areas  it  works  real  well  and  in  some  areas  it  doesn't, 
because  we  can't  generate  enough  intere.st  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

For  examine,  let's  say  that  we  have  a problem  with  kids  hanging 
out.  You  get  kids  that  start  to  congregate  in  an  area  and  the  only 
reason  that  they  congregate  there  is  because  they  know  that  other 
kids  are  congregating  there.  It's  nothing  in  particular  that  attracts 
them,  unless  maybe  it's  just  a parking  lot  or  something.  We  decide 
that  the  real  way  to  have  to  deal  with  this  is  not  just  going  in  there 
and  chasing  them  away,  because  they're  interfering  with  business 
or  what  have  you,  but  to  try  to  change  the  environment  That  may 
be  a change  in  traffic  patterns,  it  may  be  a change  in  street  design, 
or  some  sort  of  physical  change.  Copis  are  in  a good  position  to  spot 
these  things,  and  potentially  in  a good  position  to  bring  together  the 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  effect  this  change.  But  if  the  Street 
Department  or  the  Planning  Department  says,  “Wait  a minute,  why 
are  you  guys  involving  us  in  this?  It's  a police  problem."  Then  we 
say,  “No.it’s  a community  problem,  and  you  guys  are  part  of  the 
community."  It’s  an  educational  process,  and  that  takes  a while.  If 
you  change  personnel  and  so  on,  you  have  setbacks.  You  go  two 
steps  fonvard  and  one  step  back.  But  we're  gening  bener  at  it  all 
the  time. 

Great  expectations 

LEN:  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  COP  suggest  that  the  citizens 
can  come  to  expect  too  much  from  police  officers,  and  they 
might  then  have  a feeling  of  letdown  when  other  forces  carmot 
come  together  in  solving  a problem. . . . 

RONSTADT:  That’s  again  why  you  treat  this  as  a philosophy 
rather  than  as  a program,  where  just  the  cops  are  going  to  be  doing 
this.  Then  you  can  hammer  on  the  real  important  dement,  which 
is  that  cops  can't  do  this  by  themselves.  In  other  word-s,  you  can't 
get  the  cops  todo  it  for  them,  so  there’s  no  point  in  the  cops  making 
promises.  What  the  cop  can  say  is.  "If  you  guys  are  willing  to  do 
this,  this  and  this.  I'm  willing  to  help."  But  if  it  winds  up  being 
presented  as  “our  cops  are  here  to  take  care  of  your  problems  for 
you."  then  you’re  in  trouble  because  cops  can’t  deliver  on  that  in 
many  cases  and  they  wind  up  disillusioning  people.  So  in  essence 
what  we  have  said  is,  This  has  to  be  a two-way  street,  it's  got  to 


be  a partnership.  If  you  guys  are  interested,  we’ll  meet  you 
halfway.  We  can  facilitate  some  of  this  stuff,  we  can  helpyou  make 
bener  use  of  your  government  services  in  order  for  all  of  us  to 
reduce  this  problem,  make  it  go  away,  or  make  your  life  bener." 
When  you  gel  the  right  mix  and  you  get  ihcright  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  group  that  is  experiencing  a problem,  it  works  like  a champ. 
When  you  don't,  then  sometitnes  you  have  to  back  off  and  say 
okay,  maybe  it's  not  time  for  that  to  happen.  Throughout  all  of  this 
there  is  still  a need  for  police  to  be  reactive,  because  there  are 
situations  out  there  that  nobody  can  anticipate.  And  there  also  has 
(o  be  the  recognition  that  this  partnership  aspect,  this  grass-roots 
kind  of  thing,  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  able  to  solve  all  (he 
problems.  The  other  thing  that  I think  is  important,  which  you  hear 
about  but  you  don't  see  people  always  practicing,  is  that  it's  okay 
to  aim  low.  In  other  words,  if  you  think  that  we're  going  to 
introduce  this  community-oriented  policing  program  and  we're 
going  to  change  the  world,  or  we're  going  to  change  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  community  — and  people  look  for  dramatic 
things,  like  a 30-perceni  drop  in  the  crime  rate  — that  sometimes 
doesn't  work.  What  I'd  rather  do  is  sec  a buiKh  of  little  changes 
here  and  there,  with  this  neighborhood  and  that  neighborhood,  this 
problem  and  that  problem,  and  I'm  convinced  that  afler  a few  years 
it'll  start  to  acquire  a life  of  its  ovm. 

LEN:  What  can  police  management  do  to  encourage  officers  to 
have  this  kind  of  initiative,  because  it’s  not  just  police  discre- 
tion we're  talking  about  any  longer?  f’^irthermore,  if  arrests 
continue  to  bea  measure  of  successor  productivity  for  officers, 
how  can  you  measure  success  within  the  community-based, 
problem-oriented  framework  you’re  describing? 

RONSTADT:  That’s  a real  important  issue,  and  the  only  thing  I can 
tell  you  is  what  we  did.  I’m  not  suggesting  it's  the  right  thing  — 
it  seems  to  be  working,  more  or  less,  for  us.  Several  years  ago.  we 
took  a look  at  our  promotion  process,  and  we  said  when  we  have 
an  assessment  process  for  sergeant  and  for  lieutenant  — and  lieu- 
tenant is  our  lop  Civil  Service  rank  — what  do  we  look  for?  We 
found,  to  no  one’s  surprise,  that  we  were  relatively  conventional. 
So  we  said,  "Wait  a minute.  We  want  to  get  a new  cohort  of 
supervisors  and  nunagers  passing  through  the  system,  so  maybe 
we  bught  (o  change  (he  emphasis."  So  we  restructured  our  assess- 
ment processes  to  bring  out  behaviors  that  we  think  are  important 
and  that  are  in  fact  related  to  this  partnership — the  ability  to  work 
with  neighborhood  groups,  and  (he  recognition  that  that's  part  of 
a supervisor's  job  and  a manager's  job.  and  to  act  mere  as  someone 
who  enables  cops  to  do  things  rather  than  someone  who  regulates 
how  they  do  things. 

LEN:  Has  the  revised  assessment  procedure  reduced  the  number 


of  challenges  to  the  promotional  proce&s  based  on  claims  of 
discrimination? 

RONSTADT:  Well,  our  experience,  once  again,  has  been  a little 
different  because  our  population  is  a little  differenL  We  have,  for 
example,  a black  population  that  maybe  amounts  to7  percent.  We 
have,  oddly  enough,  a Native  American  population  in  the  city  (hat 
is  less  than  1 percent.  We  have  a Hispanic  population  that, 
depending  on  whose  figures  you  believe,  may  be  anywhere  from 
25  to  30  percent.  That’s  the  significant  population  for  us.  Several 
years  ago,  though,  we  sort  of  sat  down  as  an  agency  and  said,  “ What 
do  we  need  to  do  here?"  One  of  the  things  that  we  all  decided  we 
wanted  was  not  to  have  a court  come  in  and  jam  anything  down  our 
throats,  so  we  figured  we'd  better  make  that  happen  by  itself.  So 
we  set  forth  an  affirmative-action  goal  that  in  essence  was  to  have 
a population  within  the  department  that  reflected  the  community. 
At  least  it's  moving  in  (hat  direction. 

The  selection  processes  that  >ve  have  are  driven  by  the  skills, 
knowledge  and  abilities  required  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  we  want 
in  the  philosophical  context  that  we  want.  When  we  get  a list  out 
of  that.  I have  a Civil  Service  option,  called  a Rule  of  Seven,  so  that 
for  any  vacancy  I'm  trying  to  fill.  I get  a seven  names  off  a certified 
list  and  1 can  pick  any  one  of  those  seven  without  having  to  say 
why.  I use  that  with  affirmative  action  in  mind,  and  it's  kind  of  like 
doing  a lap  dance.  What  I did  initially  and  continue  to  do  periodi- 
cally was  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  people  and  say,  "The  reason  that 
we’re  doing  this  is  because,  number  one,  if  there  are  people  within 
seven  positions  of  each  other  on  a scored  list,  (he  assumption  is 


there  ain't  a hell  of  a lot  of  difference,  and  secondly,  that  that  Rule 
of  Seven  is  not  necessarily  just  so  1 can  promote  a minonty.  It's  so 
I can  pul  the  most  appropriate  person  into  (hat  assignment.  That 
might  mean  (hat  you.  the  white  male,  are  going  to  have  to  wan  a 
little  longer,  but  I make  a promise  to  them  and  say  you  will  not  die 
on  (hat  list  if  I've  had  to  skip  you  and  promote  a protected  class. 
I'll  extend  the  list  if  I have  to. 

LEN:  Do  you  need  someone  else's  permission  to  extend  a list 
like  that? 

RONSTADT:  No.  I sat  down  and  talked  with  the  union  and  said, 
“Here’s  what  we’ve  got  to  do,"  and  they  said  yes.  So  for,  every- 
body's going  along  with  it.  Occasionally  I get  a guy  who  says.  "I 
really  think  (his  is  unfair,"  arxl ! say,  "I  can  see  how  you  might  think 
(hat.  Here  you  scored  higher  than  everybody  else,  but  realize  what 
we're  doing,  realize  that  you  have  to  wait  a little  longer,  but  you 
will  have  your  shot.  You  will  get  promoted,  although  it  might  not 
be  tomorrow,"  It  works. 

On-the-job  learning 

LEN:  in  October  of  this  year  you'll  reach  the  10-year  mark  as 
Police  Chief  in  Tucsoil  With  (he  advantage  of  hindsight,  what 
might  you  have  done  differently  back  in  the  beginning,  and 
what  advice  can  you  offer  to  new  chiefs  just  starting  out?  In 
other  words,  what  kinds  ofexperiential  wisdom  has  10  years  in 
office  afforded  you? 

RONSTADT : I'm  not  sure  that  I would  presume  to  give  some  other 
chief  advice,  because  my  experience  and  my  onentation  are 
different  than  most  chiefs.  A lot  of  diiefs,  I think,  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  go  to  a community,  be  chief  (here  for  a 
while  and  then  move  cn.  1 don't  have  that  orieniatioa;  this  is  my 
hometown,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm  involved  in  it  is  because 
it's  what  1 want  to  do.  I don't  know  if  whatever  advice  I could  give 
would  be  of  use  to  someone  else,  but  the  one  thing  1 learned  was 
that  expectations  have  to  be  revised.  I really  did  believe  that  some 
of  the  change  that  i thought  needed  to  occur  would  occur  faster,  and 
it  didn't.  To  some  extent  I learned  to  live  with  it.  Secondly,  in  many 
cases  there  are  foctors  way  beyond  your  control  that  will  affect  how 
your  department  evolves.  As  long  as  you  have  some  visionof  what 
the  uldmaie  direction  is — I'm  not  talking  about  the  nuts-and-bolts 
part,  but  some  idea  of  where  you  want  to  head,  and  that  could  be 
relatively  vague  in  some  cases  — in  my  case  it  was  that  I wanted 
us  to  be  part  of  the  community;  I wanted  us  to  really  be  interacting, 
and  I wanted  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  officers  to  be  talking  to 
folks,  and  I wanted  a deportment  that  was  structured  so  that  people 
who  report  directly  to  me  and  are  policy-makers  for  (he  department 


are  able  to  be  m direct  touch  with  people  out  m the  community.  So 
with  that  son  of  vague  blueprint,  we  just  kind  of  packed  up  and 
started  heading  in  that  direction. 

LEN;  What  would  you  identify  as  the  single  biggest  difference 
in  the  past  10  years  in  terms  of  polking  in  Tucson? 

RONSTADT:  When  1 started  as  Chief  there  was  a feeling  of  crisis 
in  this  city  with  regard  to  law  enforcement.  That’s  no  reflection  on 
the  department  prior  to  that  or  my  predecessw  or  anything  else, 
that's  just  the  way  it  happened  to  be.  Again,  a bunchof  us  just  kind 
of  sat  down  and  said,  "Okay,  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  We  were 
billed  as  the  burglary  capital  of  the  world,  with  1 thuik  the  highest 
burglary  rate  m the  country  at  the  time,  and  our  clearance  rate  was 
average  or  shelly  below  average.  So  we  thought  maybe  we  could 
systematically  go  after  some  of  these  things,  and  I think  one  of  the 
nicest  things  that's  ha^icned  is  that  we're  no  longer  referred  to  as 
the  burglary  capital  of  the  world.  We've  had  a significant  drop  m 
our  burglaries  and  a significant  increase  inour  clearance  rates,  and 
wedidihat  by  a focused  approach.  What  we  did  was  say.  “Let’s  act 
on  the  assumption  that  80  percent  erf  the  burglanes  are  being 
committed  by  20  pereem  of  the  bad  guys,  so  let’s  go  after  that  20 
percent  and  put  ’em  out  of  business."  It’s  targeted  offenders,  and 
(hat  %vas  very  successful  for  us. 

LEN:  Do  you  hope  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  respect  to 
other  crime  problems? 

Continued  on  Page  18 
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Kellogg,  Harrison: 


(A  sampling  of ediioriai  nVui  on  criminal  justice  issues  fronx  the  nation ‘s  newspapers. ) 

Don't  let  emotions  interfere  with  justice 

“A  gneving  grandmoihcf 's  testimony  is  a moving  thing.  It  was  in  the  Tennessee  murder  trial  of  Pervis 
Payne.  Payne  in  1987  stabbed  Qiarisse  Christopher  and  hertwo-year-old  daughter.  Lacie.  todeaih.  Her 
son  Nicholas.  3.  was  stabbed  but  survived.  Nicholas,  his  grandmother  told  a jury  later,  'cries  for  his 
mom.  He  doesn't  seem  to  understand  why  she  doesn't  come  home,*  The  jury  that  heard  her  testimony 
sentenced  Payne  to  death.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  whether  such  testimony  is  too  moving, 
clouding  with  emotionalism  the  pursuit  of  equal  justice  under  the  law.  U.S,  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburg  wants  the  Courito  overturn  two  previous  rulings  (that]  blocked  use  of  statements  about  a 
victim’s  charwaer  and  a murder's  effect  on  a victim's  femily.  Courts  must  do  more  for  the  families  of 
murder  victims,  and  victims  themselves  in  non-murder  cases.  But  courts  shouldn't  put  the  character  of 
a murder  victim  or  the  level  of  grief  of  his  or  her  family  on  trial  as  victim-impact  statements  and  family 
testimony  would  do.  The  heinousness  of  the  crime,  along  with  the  mental  state  and  dangerousness  of 
its  perpetrator,  should  be  the  factews  a jury  weighs  when  it  votes  on  a death  penalty.  Victim-in^ct 
statements  and  &mily  testimony  would  only  move  us  toward'more  inequality  under  the  law." 

— USA  Today 

April  26.  1991 


Use  real  evidence 

“Is  chasing  someone  the  same  thing  as  seizing  them?  Of  course  not.  If  they  had  been  seized,  you 
wouldn't  still  be  chasing  them,  would  you?  As  obvious  as  that  is.  it  took  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
to  clarify  the  difference.  The  High  Court  concluded  that  a police  chase  of  a suspect  does  not  violate 
Fourth  Amendment  protections  against  'unreasonable  searches  and  seizures'  since  the  latter  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  Mote  important,  the  ruling  allows  evidence  discarded  by  a fleeing  suspect  to  be  admitted 
in  court.  Suspect  are  going  to  have  a much  tougher  time  divesting  themselves  of  accoutrements.  It's 
the  latest  in  a series  of  decisions  bolstering  the  rights  of  police.  And.  in  aim.  of  crime  victims." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
April  25. 1991 


The  crime  inside  DUnois  prisons 

"Illinois  has  been  intoxicated  by  notions  dial  law  and  order  can  be  accomplished  by  piating  mote  people 
behind  bars  and  keeping  them  there  for  a longer  time.  So  the  state  keeps  building  prisons  and  filling 
them  up.  Fifteen  Dlinois  prisons  have  been  built  in  the  last  14  years,  and  they’re  all  filled  up.  As 
Tribune  reporters  rec«itly  described,  minors  prisons  are  dangerously  clogged;  More  than  28.000 
inmates  are  held  in  facilities  designed  to  hold  19.829.  Prisons  are  never  friendly  or  particularly  safe 
places,  but  ovenrowding  has  increased  the  dangers  for  the  prisoners  and  the  people  who  guard  them. 
It  has  eroded  the  taut  controls  that  should  be  part  of  the  pumshmeni  of  going  to  prison,  mocking  the 
whole  concept  of  longer  sentencing.  The  answer  isn't  mne  fxisons.  The  answer  will  have  to  be 
careful,  sensible  reductions  in  prison  terms,  creative  alternatives  to  incarceration,  ngid  controls  for 
the  worst  offenders  — and  the  increased  likelihood  that  when  you  commit  certain  crimes,  you  are 
going  to  be  put  in  a tightly  regimented  setting.  Shorter  sentences  and  alternative  puiushment  would 
help  to  clear  out  the  overcrowded  medium-  and  minimum-security  prisons,  easing  the  perilous 
overcrowding  in  the  maximum-security  prisons.  And  untii  that  happens,  corrections  officials  are  not 
going  to  be  aUe  to  exert  the  control  they  must  have  over  their  most  dangerous  charges  " 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
Aprils.  1991 


NRA  stalled  offensive 

"You  might  have  thought  that  the  shooting  of  three  businessmen  last  week  would  have  iced  the  cake 
fcM*  the  bill  to  ban  the  sale  of  assault  weapons  in  the  city.  Yet  City  Council  members  are  still  wavering. 
Pennsylvania's  statewide  ban  on  the  sale  or  possession  of  ‘offensive  weapons'  apparently  doesn't  work 
because  it's  too  vague.  The  bill's  sponsor  says  it's  worth  trying  to  close  the  loophole  in  state  law.  and 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  street  thugs  to  acquire  their  machine  guns.  Opponents  on  Council , no  doubt 
getting  an  earful  from  the  gun  lobby,  claimthe  law  won't  save  a singlelife.  Worse,  they  say  it's  just  an 
election- year  gambit  aimed  more  at  voters  than  shooters.  So  what?  If  this  country  is  ever  going  to  get 
its  arsenal  under  bener  control,  governments  are  going  to  have  to  gradually  tighten  the  regulations." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
April  16.  1991 


Post-traumatic 
stress  plays  a part 
in  police  brutality 


By  Terry  Kellogg 
and  Marvel  Harrison 

Since  the  Rodney  King  incident,  reports  and 
discussion  of  police  brutality  have  increased  dra- 
matically. Reactions  to  the  incident  are  varied, 
opinions  are  heated,  viewpoints  are  polanzed. 
Often  discussed  are  issues  of  racism,  inadequate 
police  training,  police  frustration  at  the  coddling 
ofofTenders.  poor  leadership  in  lawenforcement, 
"sociopathic"  cops,  the  dangers  of  dealing  with 
drug  users,  victimization  of  the  poor  and  vulner- 
able. rage  engendered  by  reckless  use  of  Amer- 
ica's deadlier  weapon  (the  automobile),  and  so 
on. 

1$  it  possible  that  the  127complaints  of  exces- 
sive force  in  January  and  February  made  in  Los 
Angeles  alone  and  the  $8  million-plus  paid  oui  in 
damages  in  LA.  last  year  reflect  something  more 
than  the  issues  mentioned  above? 

A vast  {xoblemexists  inmost  large  U.S.  cities. 
Our  police  are  working  in  combat  conditions  and 


King  and  othert  who  have  felt  the  rage  and  aggres- 
sion of  PTSD  sufferers.  Impatience,  irritability, 
frustration  and  rage  reflect  the  surge  of  intrusive 
memory  and  emotional  reaction  to  post-trauma 
mixed  with  the  attempts  to  repress  the  memory 
and  deny  the  impact. 

Each  of  us  who  has  experienced  violence  has 
conflicting  forces  within.  One  is  a completion 
compulsion  — a need  to  heal,  to  finish  through 
the  emotional,  cognitive  and  verbal  debriefing  of 
the  event.  This  need  sets  up  the  re-enactment  of 
the  event  and  (he  intrusive  feeling  and  memo- 
ries. Outbursts  of  rage  may  be  a residue  of  the 
feelings  expenenced  in  past  settings,  which  are 
then  attached  to  present  settings 

Another  force  is  the  need  to  deny,  “numb  out" 
or  repress  the  event  — both  the  memory  of  the 
event  and  the  emotions  expenenced  with  it.  This 
force  creates  the  disjointed,  unconnected  reac- 
tions. feelings  of  denial,  intimacy  disorders, 
memory  loss,  dissoaation.  and  the  need  for  dis- 


"The  police  are  reverberating  from  their 
traumatic  experiences  and  the  echoes  are 
affecting  our  culture. " 


suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  trauma  and  violence 
inherent  in  their  work.  Many  police  officers  m our 
culture  suffn*  from  a diagnosable  and  treatable 
condition  called  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD). 

We  have  finally  recognized  that  the  escalation 
of  addiction,  high  suicide  rate,  isolation,  aggres- 
sion and  violence  in  the  Vietnam  vets  resulted 
from  their  exposure  to  the  stress  and  violence  of 
the  war  experience.  We  seem  to  be  having  a more 
difficult  lime  assessing  and  understanding  the 
correlation  between  similar  problems  in  law  en- 
forcemeni  and  the  nature  of  (heir  working  condi- 
tions. 

Ten  months  in  Vietnam,  living  with  the  unpre- 
dictability. confusion  between  friend  and  foe,  the 
fear  of  making  a mistake  and  possibly  hurting 
innocent  people,  the  witnessing  or  commission  of 
atrocities  and  defensive  acts,  witnessing  grotesque 
scenes,  fear,  the  loss  of  friends  in  what  seemed 
often  to  be  meaningless  conflict,  the  need  to 
dehumanize  (he  enemy  in  order  to  function,  the 
anxiety  and  anger  — these  factors  all  helped  lo 
produce  stress  that  created  a crippling  of  normal 
functioning  that  lasted  long  after  (he  war. 

Arguably,  these  conditions  fit  fur  the  majority 
of  large  city  law  enforcement  officers,  yet  we 
offer  few  of  the  support  systems  anl  recognition 
given  to  the  Vietnam  vets.  The  police  arc  rever- 
berating from  their  traumatic  expenences  and  the 
echoes  are  affecting  our  culture. 

A trauma  is  an  event  or  process  outside  the 
range  of  expenences  we  candeal  with  in  a normal 
manner.  Charles  Dickens,  after  witnessing  a tram 
wreck,  wrote  of  weeks  of  sleeplessness,  fear  and 
nightmares.  How  many  wrecks  do  our  police 
witness?  How  much  confusing,  hopeless,  unpre- 
dictable and  meaningless  violence  do  they  en- 
dure? They  are  called  to  witness  and  partake  in 
every  abhorrent,  profane  and  grotesque  situation 
in  our  culture,  but  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
backlash  of  this  exposure,  their  trauma  responses 

The  agitauun  response  of  PTSD  is  but  one. 
though  It  seems  this  is  the  one  so  costly  to  Rodney 


traction  often  sought  through  addictive  behav- 
iors, especially  drugs  or  alcohol 

Many  PTSD  victims  expenence  life  impair- 
ment through  the  phobic  avoidance  of  things  that 
may  trigger  the  memories,  feelings  or  re-expen- 
encmg  of  the  trauma  . These  triggers  may  include 
an  unexpected  noise,  sirens,  (ouch,  smells,  the  an- 
niversary of  a trauma  or  another  fearful  or  violent 
situation.  A high-speed  chase  could  well  become 
a digger.  Our  police,  m the  line  of  duty,  cannot 
avoid  the  triggers,  which  can  keep  setting  off  new 
violent  reactions  in  a spiral  (hat  will  not  stop  until 
the  problem  is  diagnosed  and  treated 

Other  symptoms  of  PTSD  include:  anxiety 
states,  personality  collapse,  krss  of  interests,  with- 
drawal. sexual  inhibitions  or  acting  out.  activity 
swings,  loss  of  meaning  in  life,  startle  responses 
and  physical  ailments 

Victims  of  trauma  have  normal  responses  that 
include  a tendency  toblame  oneself,  (eel  helpless 
and  underreact  to  events.  Given  the  role  expected 
of  police,  these  responses  can  be  devastating  pos- 
tures which  facilitate  a greater  need  for  control 
through  force  and  projective  biaoK.  as  well  as 
seeking  an  outside  focus  for  the  self-hate.  PTSD 
sufferers  often  see  the  world  as  malevolent  and 
themselves  as  vulnerable,  creating  a greater  need 
to  self-blame  or  self-defend.  Both  postures  can  be 
ovcrrcactivc,  setting  up  a hyper-response  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  cumulative  tniurru  over  time  (hat  law  en- 
forcement can  provide  is  more  reinforcing  than 
single-event  trauma.  We  have  programs  for  enme, 
rape,  child  abuse  and  battering  victims;  we  help 
Continued  on  Page  16 

( Terry  Kellogg  is  a family  systems  therapist,  a 
consultant  and  trainer  for  agencies,  hospitals, 
schools  and  corporations,  and  has  founded  sev- 
eral alcohol,  drug  and  meiuat-heallh  progranis 
Mars'el  Harrison  is  a ivnfer.  trainer  and  coun- 
selorspecialiang  inaddiciums,  eating  problems, 
tiiltmacy  aiul  family  dynamics,  and  lifestvlc 
changes.) 
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Letters 


Healih-Risk  Detective  Work 

To  the  editor: 

As  a member  of  the  scientific  community 
researching  the  causal  relationshipbetwcen  long- 
term human  exposure  to  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion created  by  microwavc-generaiing  devices  in 
the  closed  environment  of  law  enforcement  ve- 
hicles. I would  like  to  take  this  oppominity  to 
comment  on  the  article  "Can  Traffic  Radar  Lead 
to  Cancer?"  that  appeared  in  Law  Enforcement 
News  (March  15.  1991], 

Jacob  R.  Qark  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
accuracy  in  reporting  a health  nsk  considered 
pnmary  to  cancer  deaths  among  police  officers 
exposed  to  low-level,  long-term  electromagnetic 
fields.  His  article  was  the  best  presentation  1 have 
seen  on  the  subject.  Police  officers  are  increas- 
ingly exposed  to  dangerous  and  cancer-causing 
chemicals  in  the  line  of  their  daily  duties.  Our 
ongoing  studies  reinforce  the  view  that  emer- 
gency personnel,  like  police  officers  and  firefight- 
ers. are  at  increased  risk  fromtheir  jobs  because  of 
their  exposureto  another  hazard,  electromagnetic 
fields  of  radiation. 

The  fact  is  that  no  “standard"  exists  for  safe 
level  exposure  to  electromagnetic  radiation.  The 
currently  accepted  level  is  nothing  above  the 
Earth's  intrinsic  magnetic  radiation,  which  is  more 
or  less  constant  and  only  fluctuates  significantly  at 
times  of  high  solar  activity.  In  response  to  police 
officer  concerns,  the  traffic  radar  manufacturers 
continue  to  suggest  that  10  milliwatts  of  micro- 
wave  exposure  per  square  centimeter  for  six 
minutes  to  humans  is  a “safe”  guidleine  for  expo- 
sure to  electromagnetic  radiation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth! 

Microwave  energy  is  measured  in  milliwatts 
(mW),  while  electromagnetic  radiation  is  meas- 
ured in  milligauss  (mG).  No  standard  is  presently 
in  place  in  the  United  States  which  advises  a safe 
level  of  electromagnetic  radiation  exposure  to 
humans.  Anywhere  an  electrical  current  flows 
inside  a police  vehicle  (radio  transceiver,  com- 
puter, traffic  radar,  etc.),  the  current  produces 
electromagnetic  radiation  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  flow.  Police  traffic  radar  is 
a pnme  producer  of  electromagnetic  radiation  in 
the  closed  environment  of  a police  vehicle.  Some 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  microwave  energy 
produced  by  police  traffic  units  is  below  the  10- 
milliwan  level  of  exposure.  Other  studies  cite  that 
the  level  is  in  excess  of  10  milliwatts.  Different 
models  of  radar  and  the  interior  configuration  of 
the  vehicle  create  unusual  results.  All  the  law 
enforcement  studies  we  are  aware  of  to  date  have 
to  do  with  microwave  energy,  not  electromagnetic 
radiation. 

In  all  these  studies,  the  researchers  failed  to 
address  the  risk  to  human  health  from  short-term 
exposure  to  electromagnetics,  much  less  what 
happens  over  die  long  term.  The  time  has  come  for 
emergency  personnel,  and  especially  their  com- 
mand staff,  to  recognize  the  nsk  from  this  umque 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  previous  LEN 
articles  on  traffic  radar's 
potential  health  hazards  are 
now  available  at  no  charge  to 
readers.  Due  to  the  demand  for 
these  matmals,  we  ask  simply 
that  you  extend  to  us  your 
customary  patience  as  we 
work  to  fill  all  requests. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  either  by 
mail  or  by  phone.  Requests  will 
generally  be  filled  by  mail  (fax 
copies  can  be  supplied  as  the 
need  arises).  Call  (212)  237- 
8442  for  details. 


phenomenon.  The  integrity  of  risk  assessment 
should  be  paramoura  to  decision-makers  in  the 
law  enforcement  community.  We  have  found  that 
many  of  those  decision-makers  are  being  pres- 
sured to  Ignore  the  risk  until  we  have  better  sci- 
ence on  the  topic.  Other  pressures  include  the  fact 
that  radar-generated  traffic  citations  are  money- 
makers for  cities  across  the  United  States,  and  to 
take  traffic  radar  out  of  servicefor  even  a short 
period  of  time  to  make  modiheations  is  like  taking 
the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs  off  the  nest. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Florida  officials 
have  taken  traffic  control  vehicles  which  use  radar 
out  of  service,  installed  the  traffic  radar  antenna  in 
the  overhead  light  bar.  and  put  the  modified  ve- 


hicles back  into  service  in  the  interest  of  officer 
protection.  This  modification  costs  a^^iroximately 
$20  and  reduces  the  health  risk  from  exposure  to 
electromagnetic  radiation  substantially.  To  do 
nothing  in  the  interest  of  officer  safety  or  nit-pick 
at  the  current  level  of  science  is  dangerous 
The  way  to  assess  any  risk  is  to  view  your 
personal  proximity  to  the  hazard.  If  you  are  aller- 
gic to  ragweed,  as  an  example,  you  stay  away  from 
it.  Unfortunately,  if  you  are  more  sensitive  to 
electromagnetic  fields  than  others  and  ignore  the 
hazard,  you  place  yourself  at  a higher  risk.  If  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  susceptible  individuals, 
we  recommend  prudence,  keeping  m mind  the 
observation  by  Baruch  Modan,  the  editor  of  the 


Amencan  Journal  of  Industrial  Medicine.  He  said; 

“Nature hardly  ever  bestows  a riskless  benefit, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  electromagnetic  radiation,  it 
is  becoming  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  the 
benefit  of  electromagnetic  energy  from  its  poten- 
tial risk.  Consequently,  even  if  the  cost  of  precau- 
tion may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  unjustified,  it 
highly  outweighs  rxtthless  self-confidence  Elec- 
tromagnetic energy,  which  is  with  us  to  stay,  must 
be  considered  an  environmental  hazard  until 
proven  otherwise." 

JAMES  E.  TUNNELL 
Vice  IhesidenvEngineenng 
Silieron  Technologies 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
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in  search  of  core  values: 

Police  need  a "bureaucratic  garage  sale" 


Continued  from  Page  7 
of  our  headquarrcn  building- 1 watched 
this  bike  for  four  months  throughout 
the  winter.  It  was  obvious  from  the 
start  that  it  was  either  stolen  or  aban- 
doned. At  the  time,  we  had  21  people 
assigned  to  foot  patrol  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  downtown,  who  worked 
out  of  headquarters.  No  one  was  as- 
signed to  any  partictilar  beat  on  a per- 
manent basis  and  HQ  was  '“home"  to 
everyone.  This  beat  assignment  was  a 
specialized  unit  and  cocsidered  a plum 
job  because  foey  didn't  have  to  take 
calls  for  service.  Some  of  our  best 
young  constables  worked  it.  Every  day 
it  was  necessary  for  these  people  to 
walk  pest  that  bike  going  to  and  from 
their  beats.  Each  must  have  walked 
past  the  bike  at  least  100  times,  yet  no 
one  did  anything  about  it.  I think  I 
know  why. 

I can  just  see  it  now  as  they  walked 
out  the  (kxr  of  headquarters  eadi  morn- 
ing and  upon  confronting  that  con- 
founded bike.  Mick  would  say  to  him- 
self, “Oh,  wha  the  hell,  Pat  will  take 
care  of  it."  Of  course,  each  time  Pat 
encountered  the  bike,  he  would  say  the 


Continued  from  Page  6 
lombian  law,  forging  nadonal  currency 
carries  a maximum  jail  sentence  of  IS 
years,  but  forpng  foreign  currency  — 
such  as  U.S.  dollars  — carries  a maxi- 
mum penalty  of  only  h\e  years.  In 
addition,  U.S.  currency  has  a higher 
value  than  that  of  Colonfoia,  making  it 
the  obvious  choice  of  counterfeiters. 

"They  just  don't  last  in  jail,"  ob- 
served Radillo,  who  was  in  Cali  to  help 
in  setting  up  an  anti-  forgery  task  force. 
“It’s  a revolving  door.  We  have  a guy 
here  we've  arrested  1 7 times,  and  now 


same  thing  to  himself.  The  end  result 
was  that  no  one  took  care  of  the  bike 
because  it  wasn't  their  problem.  No 
one  "ow-ned"  the  village  that  head- 
quarters is  in. 

Why  do  I feel  so  sure  about  this? 
Because  1 see  this  phenomenon  repeat 
itself  daily  in  my  home.  I have  two 
sons;  not  bad  kids.  For  years  1 have 
watched  them  step  around,  over  and 
sometimes  through  stuff  that  belongs  to 
the  other.  I have  even  seen  them  wash 
one  of  two  dishes  left  in  the  sink  be- 
cause “they  didn't  dirty  the  ether  one." 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  the  reality 
of  what  goes  on  in  policing,  and  is 
needed,  don’t  study  policy  or  manage- 
ment; get  into  the  heads  of  the  people 
doing  the  work.  My  good  friend  Her- 
man Goldstein  figured  that  one  out  2S 
years  ago,  and  that  is  why  he  under- 
stands the  grunt  so  well. 

To  Care,  and  to  Try  Hard 

There  is  something  else  I have 
learned  durirtg  my  years  in  policing 
which  supports  the  ownership  a^^iroach. 
For  three  years,  I was  the  commander 
of  the  South  Side  Division,  which 


he’s  almost  80." 

"These  people  leave  jail  and  go 
right  back  to  work,"  added  Capt.  Irwin 
Alexander  Sanchez  of  the  Colombia 
National  Police.  He  estimated  the 
average  sentence  for  those  convicted 
of  forging  U.S.  currency  is  less  than 
one  year. 

Counterfeiters  sell  the  forged  bills 
at  a discount  to  professiona]  circula- 
tors who  generally  pay  a maximum  of 
$20  for  a counterfeit  $100  bill,  which 
is  the  most  popular  denomination. 
"People  live  off  this,”  said  Sanchez. 


comprises  about  250.000  people  and 
1 75  police  officers.  During  that  period, 

1 received  about  300  letters  from  citi- 
zens, generated  by  the  work  of  my 
people,  good  and  bad . The  former  out- 
numbered the  latter  about  2-to-l.  All. 
however,  had  a common  theme.  Every 
one  spoke  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
officer  “cared"  or  “tried  hard"  about 
their  problem.  Either  he  did,  or  he  didn’t. 
Not  one  complained  that  we  had  not 
caught  the  bad  guy  or  recovered  their 
stolen  property.  In  fact,  most  seemed  to 
uiKlerstand.  and  accept,  that  what  the 
police  can  do  about  crime  in  the  general 
sense  is  limited  They  seemed  prepared 
to  accept  that  most  crime  is  the  product 
of  things  beyond  our  control.  They  do. 
however,  expect  us  to  care,  and  to  try 
hard  for  the  short  period  of  time  we  are 
dealing  with  their  problem.  I call  these 
“moments  of  truth"  letters. 

As  police  administrates,  we  cannot 
always  deliver  on  a promise  to  reduce 
crime,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try.  We 
can,  however,  deliver  on  a promise  to 
care,  and  to  try  hard  about  people's 
problems.  It  is  against  these  efforts  — 
these  moments  of  truth — that  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  oganizabon  >vill  be 
measured.  When  there  is  ownership 
and  common  commitment,  people  in- 
volved on  either  side  are  more  likely  to 
care,  and  to  try  hard. 

A Bureaucratic  Garage  Sale 

Many  or^nizations  claim  to  be 
“into"  community  policing.  From  what 
Ihaveseen,rmskeptical.  Mostefforts 
have  written  copious  policy  and  cre- 
ated a new  box  on  the  organization 
chart,  but  littlesmictural  or  intellectual 
change  at  the  management  level  has 
occurred.  In  most  cases,  the  grunts  were 
simply  urged  to  “go  forfo  and  do  great 
things"  while  everything  around  them 
stayed  the  same . But  there  is  no  point  i n 
purring  a new  paint  job  on  a car  if  the 
engine  is  shot  The  heads  of  the  brass 


have  to  be  retooled  before  we  worry 
about  the  feel  of  thegrunts.  Tom  Peters 
put  it  succinctly  this  way;  “Radical 
improvement  in  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness will  only  follow  from  radical 
improvement  in  the  way  we  organize 
ourselves."  The  troops  have  to  witness 
the  bosses  agonizing  over  the  change 
before  we  ask  them  to  “give  us  one  for 
the  Gipper,"  because  that's  about  all 
you  can  do  in  a monopolistic  work 
environment.  Not  everyone  can  be 
promoted. 

Ownership  is  the  core  of  problem- 
solving. and  pioblenvsolving  is  the  core 
of  quality  policing.  The  jnofessional 
model  of  law  enforcement  cannot  give 
you  quality  policing.  Quality  policing 
cannot  be  achieved  through  a policy 
statement;  it  cannot  be  ordered  up;  it 
cannot  be  bought;  technology  cannot 
give  it  to  you.  Rules  and  regulation,  the 
common  fare  of  the  professional  model, 
cannot  give  it  to  you  because  you  can- 
not order  people  to  be  energetic,  imagi- 
native or  creative.  Policy  will  not  cause 
people  to  bring  their  brains  with  them 
when  they  come  to  work.  I repeat  what 
Doctor  Deming  said  earlier  “Quality  is 
a product  of  human  commitment So  a 
new  way  of  doing  business  cries  out. 

The  first  component  of  any  mean- 
ingful change  in  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness must  be  a Bureaucratic  Garage 
Sale.  The  conventional  organization 
chart  must  be  gutted  to  accommodate 
the  new  way  of  doing  business.  If  you 
By  to  superimpose  the  new  on  top  of  the 
old,  convention  will  win  out  and  we 
will  have  a repeat  of  the  Team  Policing 
debacle  of  the  1970’s. 

The  conventional  police  organiza- 
tion is  like  a 50-year-old  house.  When 
it  was  built,  it  v^  as  new.  strong  and  in 
vogue,  but  with  the  passage  of  time, 
two  things  happen.  Parts  of  it  rot.  and  it 
goes  out  of  style.  The  answer,  however, 
is  not  to  raze  it.  What  is  needed  is  an 
imaginative  renovation  job. 


Start  out  with  a few  mavericks  (it 
helps  if  the  chief  is  one)  and  give  them 
freedom  to  attack  convention.  When 
you  have  a clear  vision  of  what  you 
want  the  new  house  to  look  like,  gut  the 
rotted  and  anachronistic  parts  from  the 
old  and  begin  building  from  (hat  solid 
base  so  that  you  end  up  with  a house 
that  is  once  again  strong,  contemporary 
and  retains  that  of  the  old  which  com- 
plements the  new.  Now  you  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

Believe  it  or  not.  all  of  this  is  not 
terribly  hard  todo.  Since  last  July  I have 
headed  up  a project  team  to  do  this 
work.  My  first  job  was  to  write  a “Proc- 
ess for  Change"  plan.  That's  done.  A 
core  value  has  been  entrenched.  The 
bureaucratic  garage  sale  is  done  and  we 
are  just  getting  into  re-struciuring  the 
service,  driven  by  a decentralization 
and  despecialization  focus,  so  as  to 
accommodate  community-oriented 
policing. 

The  End 

I have  tried  long  and  hard  to  under- 
stand my  world  of  policing.  Perhaps  it 
is  different  from  yours,  but  I doubt  that 
the  fundamentals  are.  1 truly  believe 
that  whatever  the  future  of  policing 
holds  in  store  for  us.  it  must  be  fash- 
ioned around  ownership  as  Ifrave  tried 
to  describe  it  here, 

I suppose  1 could  have  saved  every- 
one the  trouble  of  reading  this  whole 
series  of  articles  by  starting  out  with 
this  fundamental  Buism  by  Mark  Twain, 
but  that  would  be  no  fun.  “Almost  any 
man  worth  his  salt 
would  go  to  war  to 
defend  his  home, 
but  no  one  c^er 
heard  of  a rnan 
going  to  war  for 
his  board- 
inghouse." 

Amen. 


( Chris  BraiJen 
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How  do  cops  manage? 

'Proactive'  approach  gets  revised  look 


Proactive  Police  Management, 

2nd  ed. 

By  Edward  A.  Thibault,  Lawrence 
M.  Lynch  and  IL  Bruce 
McBride. 

Englewood  ClifTs,  NJ.:  Prentice 
Hall,  199a 


By  John  Bizzack 


Proactive  is  a word  that  has  been 
around  police  service  for  some  time, 
although  loo  rarely  applied  or  spoken 
in  the  same  sentence  with  the  word 
management.  The  reactive  police  man- 
agement style  is  the  one  that  is  all  too 
familiar  to  most  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Edward  Thibault.  the  senior  author 
of  “Proactive  Police  Management,"  is 
joined  again  by  Lawrence  Lynch,  a 
veteran  offica,  convnander,  chief  and 
college  professor,  along  with  one  of 
Thibault's  former  students,  Bruce 
McBride,  who  currently  heads  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Public  Safety 
Office.  Thibault  is  a professor  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  a Ph.D. 
and  social  scientist  who  has  literally 
outlined  an  encyclopedia  of  well-bal- 
anced perspectives,  conclusions,  con- 
cepts and  even  recommendations  on 
vital  and  critical  issues  facing  police 
managers. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  best- 
selling police  administration  books  on 
the  market,  the  true  worth  of  “Proactive 
Police  Management"  can  be  readily 
seen  in  the  impressive  list  of  institu- 
tions that  have  adopted  it  as  a guide  or 
text.  In  all,  the  list  tops  out  at  48  and 
includes  graduate-level  pFOgrams,  four- 
year  colleges  and  junior  college  courses. 
It  is  used  as  the  source  text  on  Civil 
Service  exams  in  Massachusens,  as  well 
as  for  courses  at  Michigan  Stale,  Har- 
vard, the  Uruversity  of  Toledo,  even  in 
Singapore.  The  work  has  an  equivalent, 
distittetive  purpose  and  place  as  a refer- 
ence and  refresher  source  for  practi- 
tioners at  each  level  of  the  police  hier- 
archy. There  is  no  doubt  that  students 
who  are  influenced  by  this  book  can,  in 
turn,  bring  with  them  a relishing  and 
restorative  hope  to  the  future  of  law 
enforcement  nonagemeni. 

Students  who  are  introduced  to  the 
world  of  law  enforcement  and  police 
service  are  usually  exposed  to  text- 
books that  rarely  reveal  the  frailties  of 
the  profession.  A true  picture  of  what  is 
in  store  for  them  if  they  become  offi- 
cers can  very  often  be  lost  in  the  haze  of 
the  traditional  novice's  viewpoint: 
trying  to  see  things  as  they  should  be. 
This  theme  is  not  specifically  elabo- 
rated upon  in  the  book,  but  the  second 
chapter.  Police  Subculture  and  Infor- 
mal Group  Sinjctures,  offers  a perspec- 
tive for  students  that  very  few  other 
books  provide. 

The  authtxs  summarize  and  describe 
police  service  as  a vocational  subcul- 
ture, “and  all  soon  recognize  that  they 
are  different  from  most  cf  society  in  the 
eyes  of  others."  In  this  chapter.  Thi- 
bault paints  a sociological  landscape  of 
the  police  world  and  explains  the  proc- 
ess through  which  police  seem  to  move 
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from  idealism  to  realism.  He  examines 
the  powers  of  peer  pressure  in  the  po- 
lice world  and  the  social  isolation  expe- 
rienced by  officers,  then  takes  a brief 
look  at  how  this  unity  bom  out  of  peer 
pressure  creates  another  practice:  pro- 
fessional courtesy.  This  is  a subject  that 
is  seldom  even  acknowledged  outside 
the  policeworld,  but  widely  practiced. 
Professional  courtesy  is  most  often 
exercised  when  an  officer  has  stopped 
another  officer  for  a traffic  infraction. 

Thibault  contends  that  there  is  a 
positive  functional  aspect  to  the  social 
isolation  experienced  by  police.  He  says 
this  isolation  allows  an  officer  the  free- 
dom to  make  negative  moral  judgments. 
He  points  out  that  “(wjhen  a teacher 
becomes  too  involved  emotionally  with 
his  students,  his  job  as  a teacher  be- 
comes untenable  because  he  is  not  able 
to  make  objective  judgments.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  to  a police  officer." 
Research  studies  and  experience  alike 
support  Thibault's  claim  that  police 
must  be  objective  and  distance  them- 
selves from  many  of  the  negatives  they 
face,  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  be 
able  to  go  home  and  love  their  spouses 
and  hug  their  children. 

Next,  Thibault  dissects  the  effects 
that  informal  group  structures  like  fra- 
ternal organizations,  unions,  cliques  and 
even  corruption  have  on  police  bu- 
reaucracies. Most  informal  groups  fill 
a need  in  organizations.  The  danger 
here,  though,  is  that  most  management 
and  administration  teachings  usually 
ignore  the  impact  that  these  groups 
have  on  the  basis  of  an  organization 
and  on  styles  of  management.  Chapter 
Two  concludes  that  “we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  fundamental  group 
dynamics  that  structure  departmental 
activity  on  a daily  basis.  No  policy  can 
be  implemented  witiiout  taking  these 
groups  and  their  actions  into  consid- 
eration. The  sophisticated  police 
manager  knows  that  there  is  a long  way 
to  go  frum  theorders  he  issues  from  his 
desk-  to  the  inplementation  of  those 
orders  in  the  squad  room  and  streets." 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  police 
managers,  andespecially  police  chiefs, 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  prevailing 
differences  between  what  they  want 
done  and  how  it  will  be  received  and 
carried  out  in  their  agenaes.  Failing  to 
accept  and  understand  the  importance 
of  the  informal  structures  in  an  agency 
can,  as  Thibault  says,  “break  manage- 
ment in  any  police  department." 

Later  in  the  work,  the  authors  ad- 
dress a variety  of  human  resource 
management  subjects.  The  new  mate- 
rial for  this  edition  covers  AIDS  and 
how  it  is  a jarring  responsibility  in 
police  management.  Some  new  infor- 
mation is  also  offered  about  employee 
assistance  programs  and  police  drug 
testing.  The  issue  of  lateral  entry  is 
addressed  in  this  chapter  as  well.  The 
pros  and  cons  are  well  balanced,  bu*  the 
authors  do  not  delve  deeply  enough 
into  this  controversial  concept.  Most 
researchers  and  more  jFactitioners  at 
many  management  levels  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  wisdom  of  developing  a 
plan  that  would  allow  not  only  lateral 
transfers  at  the  patrol  officer  and  chief 
levels,  but  at  other  supervisory  and 
management  levels  as  well.  This  type 
of  expanded  lateral  entry  assures  that, 
as  in  private  business  and  industry,  the 


best  and  bri^test  can  be  brou^t  in  and 
retained  where  they  are  needed  the  most 
This  expanded  version  of  lateral  entry 
is  radical  and  heavily  opposed  by  un- 
ions and  most  parochial  politicians.  The 
authors  obviously  support  such  a con- 
cept, but  more  attention  to  the  issue  is 
needed.  A third  edition  will  undoubt- 
edly expand  on  this  issue  whose  time  is 
coming. 

The  authors  take  a look  at  the  tradi- 
tional methods  and  stylesthat  have  been 
most  common  in  police  service  on  the 
issue  of  leadership.  They  observe:  “If 
there  were  advertising  in  the  local 
newspapers  for  Police  Chiefs,  in  terms 
of  the  history  of  electing  and  appoint- 
ing police  leaders,  most  of  them  would 
look  like  this:  JOB  VACANCY  FOR 
POUCE  CHEF.  NO  EXPERIENCE 
IN  MANAGEMENT  NECESSARY. 
What  isemphasized  here  is  that  experi- 
ence is  necessary,  but  it  has  to  be  expe- 
rience of  a certain  kind  and  quality." 

This  sort  of  acerbic  humor  is  pain- 
fully accurate  and  could  apply  not  only 
to  police  chiefs  but  to  most  levels  of 
police  command.  The  authors  focus  on 


the  chiePs  position,  but  their  outlines 
could  easily  be  used  to  expose  the  fact 
that  once  again,  historically  speaking, 
there  are  police  managers  who  are  noth- 
ing more  than  promoted  police  offi- 
cers. with  little  or  no  management  tal- 
ent. 

A very  important  note  is  made  when 
the  authors  compare  law  enforcement 
tobig  business.  “There  are  over 40,000 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try employing  some  470,000  police 
officers  and  150,000  civilians  at  the 
cost  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  each  year. 
Policing  is  teg  business  in  today's 
economy."  As  most  practitioners  know, 
the  police  require  more  than  a lion’s 
share  from  government  budgets.  Thi- 
bault cites  the  example  of  a community 
of  180,000  people  that  might  have  a 
police  force  with  an  authorized  strength 
of  450  officers  and  a budget  of  $20 
million.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  any 
rational  citizen  to  expect  and  demand 
that  the  most  administratively  compe- 
tent person  be  selected  and  appointed 
to  head  this  major  corporation,  the  local 
police  agency.  In  most  police  agencies 


this  has  not  been  the  case.  Most  newl) 
appointed  chiefs  have  had  little  or  m 
experience  with  fiscal  matters  beyora. 
w^  they  migtt  have  been  able  to  gleii 
in  a lower  position.  Many  might  exc-*! 
in  handling  operational  maaers.  but  tor 
many  fall  short  of  being  classified  x* 
qualified  administrators. 

The  book  digs  deep  into  the  quarry 
of  needs  that  surround  leadershipdet'^ 
cits  in  police  service,  and 
reader  on  a tour  of  (xofiles,  theo^e^. 
grids,  patterns,  triangles  and  factor> 
essential  in  leadership  issues.  As  such, 
this  is  a perfect  reference  for  students. 
More  importantly,  it  can  serve  as  an 
important  reference  for  the  practitione: 
who  ultimately  agrees  that  there  is  more 
to  proTTUtions  than  learning  to  wear 
stripes,  bars  and  clusters. 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA)  is  given  courteous  — and 
cursory  — attention  in  the  book.  But 
considering  the  “proactive  manage- 
ment" theme  of  the  work,  it  seems  the 
authors  may  have  overlooked  a proc- 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Major  Police  Departments  of 
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By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

An  International  Conference 
I on  Crime  and  Justice 

Leningrad,  U.S.S.R. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Leningrad  State  University 
■ will  hold  a weeWong  conference  on  crime  and  justice  from  June  21- 
I 27, 1992.  Participants  will  include  major  researchers,  policy-rmkers 
i!  and  practitioners  from  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Europe,  Asia, 
* Canada,  Latin  and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Presenters  are  now  being  sought  to  offer  papers  in  one  of  the  topical 

areas  listed  below.  For  consideration,  send  an  abstract  no  later  than 
' July  1.  1991,  to: 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  President, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 

899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Fax:  (212)  237-8901. 

Papers  will  be  peer  reviewed  for  final  inclusion  in  the  program. 


TOPICS 

• Human  Rights  in  Crimnal  Justice 
•Current  Problems  in  Oiminal  Law 

• Recent  Research  on  Alternative  Sentencing  Sti'ategies 

• Controlling  Violent  Crime 

♦ Corrections 

• Policy  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Forensic  Psychology 

• Organized  Crime  and  White-Cellar  Crime 

• Crime  Causation  and  Prevention 

• Proeecutorial  and  Defense  Issues 

• PsycNatry 

• Career  Development  for  Criminal  Justice  Personnel:  The  Role  of 

Education  and  Management  Training 
• Maintaining  internal  Integrity: 

The  Role  of  Internal  Affairs  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Agency 

• Criminalistics  and  Forensic  Science 

• Criminal  investigations:  NewTrends 

• Professionalism  of  Criminal  Justice  Personnel 

• Computer  Analysis  and  Criminal  FYofiling 

• Appropriate  Use  of  Deadly  Force:  The  Role  of  Trainhg  and  External  Review 

• Interpol;  The  Role  of  Computerized  Data  as  a Crime-Fighting  Tool 

• Crimlri^  Justice  Education 

• Ethicati  Standau'ds:  Strategies  and  Procedures  for  Enforcement 

• Community  Policing 

• Alcohol  arxi  Drug  Addiction:  Recent  Research  Rrxiings 

• Violent  Juvenile  Offenders;  Profiling  arxl  FYogramming 

• Treatment  Programs  in  Correctional  Institutions 

• Crimes  Against  Women 

• Non-Custodial  Treatment  of  the  Addicted  Offender 
• Youth  Gang  Sfiolence;  Contrd  Issues  and  Strategies 
•Prostitution 


Post-traumatic 
stress  and  brutality 
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victims  or  naoiral  disasters,  but  police 
expected  to  not  react,  or  to  self-heal  if 
they  do  react. 

Depression,  suicidal  tendencies, 
eating  disorders  and  other  addictive 
behaviors  that  are  common  in  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  more  effects  of 
trauma.  If  men  and  women  are  willing 
to  work  to  enforce  our  laws  and  |nx>tect 
us  and  our  property,  the  least  we  could 
offer  back  is  a chance  to  heal  from  the 
fRofound  effects  of  their  work.  They 
need  ongoing  support  systems,  manda- 
tory debriefing  of  trauma,  information 
on  the  nature  of  PTSD,  and  help  with 
the  (XRe  issues  as  well  as  the  syn^itoms. 
Suf^XHt  groups  and  treatmutt  programs 
such  as  the  Seafield  program  in  Rorida 
and  Baywood  Hospital  in  Texas  are 
available,  but  too  often  on  a limited  or 
voluntary  basis  or  offered  loo  late. 

Violence  always  produces  echoes. 
The  echoes  of  violence  against  chil- 
dren are  seen  in  the  violence  in  our 
streets  and  families.  The  street  and 
family  violence  become  our  police  and 
political  violence.  These  echoes  swirl 
around  our  lives,  producing  a stress 
reaction  in  aD  of  us.  We  develop  an 
altered  tolerance  level  for  violence, 
which  leaves  us  helpless  and  collusive 
as  the  echoes  grow  louder. 


The  processes  of  recovery  are  avail- 
able and  known.  We  must  now  plug  in 
the  knowledge  u>  the  need  before  the 
disparity  between  police  and  offender 
becomes  less  distinct.  Treating  victims 
of  trauma,  whether  they  be  police,  cor- 
rectional workers,  repeat  offenders 
behind  bars,  or  the  victims  of  crimes  is 
a start  in  healing  a culture.  Tlrea  we 
must  find  and  heal  the  children  so  the 
iiKieasing  whirl  of  viedenx  has  a chance 
to  subside.  The  echoes  of  violence  b^n 
with  the  impact  of  child  abuse,  rever- 
berating in  family,  street  and  interna- 
tional violence.  In  childhood  we  dis- 
cover life  as  a playground  or  a prison 
— whatever  side  of  the  wall  we  are  on. 
It  is  the  respxRise  to  early  trauma  that 
imprisons  so  many. 

The  future  of  the  world  does  not  lie 
in  the  hands  of  children;  it  lies  in  the 
hands  that  protect  arvl  hold  the  hartds  of 
children.  We  cannot  protect  and  hold 
the  haiKls  of  children  urttil  we  hold  the 
hands  and  heal  the  hearts  of  the  child 
within  ourselves.  Our  p>ast  hurts  render 
us  helpless  to  notice  and  heal  the  hurts 
of  others.  In  our  healing  and  safety  we 
find  life  as  meaningful  and  can  find 
balance  in  our  lives  and  families.  This 
will  flow  into  a culture  that  offers  ref- 
uge and  support  rather  than  punishment 
and  recrimination. 


Proactive  management: 
more  than  mere  words 
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ess  through  which  true  “proactive  man- 
agentent**  can  be  more  thoroughly  arid 
expeditiously  accompU^ied.  They  point 
out  that  die  accreditation  process  is 
controversial  and  may  result  in  consid- 
erable expense  for  some  depKUtments. 
However,  they  do  not  examine  the 
consequences  and  expiense  for  agen- 
cies that  ooniiiue  to  evolve  only  through 
hapipenstance  and  fail  to  devdop  work- 
able minimum  standards. 

The  authors  expianded  thus  second 
edition  with  new  and  vital  information 
about  computers  and  their  use  and 
aprplicability  to  law  enfcrcement.  along 
with  doses  of  other  information  tending 
to  spieak  to  the  contempxrary  relevance 
of  the  work.  The  authors  discuss  “new 
issues"  in  law  enforcement,  such  as 
handling  the  mentally  ill,  family  abuse, 
planning  needs,  developimenial  train- 
ing for  supervisors  and  managers,  and 


impxRtant  information  about  the  needs 
of  the  “proactive  pwlice  executive."  A 
healthy  chunk  of  information  is  de- 
voted to  the  critical  contemporary  issue 
of  civil  liability  and  training.  The  au- 
thors even  provide  a checklist  that  px>- 
lice  managers  need  in  erder  to  defend 
more  effectively  against  the  most 
common  litigations. 

Proactive  piolice  management 
should  be  more  than  just  the  title  of  a 
book.  The  authors  make  an  indispen- 
sable contribution  to  law  enforcement 
through  this  work,  which  should  right- 
fully find  its  way  to  the  bookshelves  of 
managers'  and  executives'  offices. 

Dr.  Thibauk  was  recently  asked  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  book.  He  replied 
that  the  book  encouraged  the  reader  to 
visualize  the  importance  of  “planning 
ahead."  That  is  what  proactive  police 
managements  all  about. 


Supreme  Court  OK's  use  of 
evidence  dropped  by  suspect 


• NActimization  of  Adults  and  Children 

• Impact  of  Alcohol  on  Domestic  Violence 
• Intensive  Supervision  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Habituated 
FYobation  and  Parole  Clients 
• International  Perspective 
• Customs  and  Border  Control 

• Technological  Applications:  Data  Cdlection  and  Analysis  (The  Interpol  Model) 

• International  Exchanges  in  CriminaTistics  and  Forensic  Science 

• Toward  an  International  Criminal  Law 

• Terrorism:  A Global  Community  Threat  and  Its  Costs  to  Society 


The  conf^ence  will  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Friendship  in  Leningrad.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  air  transportation,  hotel  accomnxxjations,  meals,  receptions,  and  transportation  between  the 
conference  site  and  hotels.  One  fee  of  approximately  $2,000  will  cover  oonfererKe  registration, 
air  fare,  hotel,  most  meals,  and  thrde  evenings  of  cultural  performances.  Time  will  be  set  aside 
for  visits  to  local  criminal  justice  institutions,  psychiatric  hr^itals,  and  other  appropriate  sites. 
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protection  pn'ovided  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  by  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

If  the  decision  is  carried  “to  its 
logical  conclusion,"  Stevens  added,  it 
would  “encourage  unlawful  displays 
of  force  that  vrill  friglten  countless 
innocent  citizens  into  surrendering 
whatever  privacy  rights  they  may  still 
have.”  He  said  the  ruling  marked  a 
shift  in  the  emphasis  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  from  the  reasonableness 
of  pwlice  conduct  and  onto  whetho-  an 
individual  submits.  “The  character  of 
a citizen’s  response  should  not  govern 
the  constitutionality  of  the  officer's 
conduct."  he  said. 

The  decision  was 'foreshadowed  by 
other  rulings  the  Court  has  made  in 


recent  years  on  pwlice  conduct  during 
searches  and  seizures.  In  1988,  the 
Court  ruled  unanimously  that  no  sei- 
zure had  occurred  when  pwlice  officers 
in  a pMtrol  car  drove  alongside  a man 
who  was  running  down  the  street,  dis- 
carding plackets  of  drugs  as  he  ran.  In 
1989,  the  High  Court  ruled  that  a pier- 
son  who  crashed  a suden  car  into  a 
pMlice  roadblock  had  been  seized.  That 
opinion  emphasized  that  the  roadblock 
was  a physical  restraint  on  the  driver's 
“freedom  of  movement." 

Double  your  reading  pleasure 
— share  a copy  of  LEN  with  a 
colleague,  and  you'll  both 
have  something  interesting 
to  talk  about. 
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Expert  system  is 
just  the  ticket  in 
small  Neb.  agency 
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tween  law  enforcement  and  computers 
is  good  because  all  we  do  is  process 
information,"  observed  Kees. 

The  department  is  also  equipped 
with  a computer-aided  dispatch  (CAD) 
system  that  records  all  calls  for  service 
— 34,000  were  received  by  the  depart- 
ment last  year — on  a computer.  It  also 
classifies  the  types  of  calls  which  helps 
the  department  compile  its  crime  sta- 
tistics for  submission  to  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program. 
The  CAD  system  also  generates  num- 
bers that  are  unique  to  each  case  so  that 
no  case  number  is  ever  issued  twice. 

The  CAD  system  "is  the  essential 
data  base  for  all  of  the  calls  for  service. 
It  stamps  the  dates  and  times,  who  the 
dispatcher  was,  who  the  officer  as- 
signed to  the  call  was.  what  the  dispo- 
sition was.  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
call  was.  where  it  was,  and  then,  what 
we  did  with  it,"  said  Kees. 

"It's  the  :2arting  point  of  all  the 
systems."  he  added,  The  agency's  daily 
media  report  and  blotter,  and  its  case- 
management  report  also  originate  out 
of  the  CAD  system.  It  is  also  linked  to 
a Rolodex-like  data  base  that  can  tell 
officers  certain  information  about  local 
businesses  to  \vhich  they  may  be  called, 
warning  them,  for  instaiKc,  if  there  are 
flammable  or  toxic  materiab  at  the 
sice.  The  CAD  system  is  also  linked  to 
a data  base  known  as  the  "tactical  pre- 
plan" which  compiles  mfomBtion  about 
individuals  or  locations  that  could  pose 
special  dangers  to  officers  responding 
to  calls 

**A  Ground-Zero  Start" 

Prior  10  going  on  line  with  the  CAD 
system,  finding  information  uas  a chore, 
Kees  recalled.  Previously,  he  said,  "You 
had  to  go  through  1 1,000  index  cards 
in  you  wanted  something."  To  find  out 
about  a certain  call  for  sovice,  em- 
ployees would  have  to  "physically  Claonb 
through"  the  cards  to  get  the  informa- 


tion. "Now  we  just  hit  the  'find'  [but- 
ton] and  have  it  in  a couple  of  sec- 
onds," he  added.  "We  can  never  go 
back  to  a papa  system  now." 

The  Alliance  Police  Department 
began  computerizing  about  three  and  a 
half  years  ago  and  has  spent  about 
$20,000  of  its  regular  pdice  budget  to 
come  this  far.  "It  was  a ground-zero 
start."  said  Kees,  which  required  a 
little  training  for  everyone.  While  Kees 
would  not  say  that  the  result  has  been 
a high  clearance  record  of  solved  cases, 
he  acknowledged  that  computeriza- 
tion has  been  a tremendous  boon  to  the 
department's  cnme-fighting  capabili- 
ties. “When  information  becomes  more 
accessible  quickly,  it  gives  the  officers 
and  the  detectives  betia  resources  to 
work  from....  So  they're  left  to  tune 
into  the  factors  that  wQl  solve  crime 
and  they  spend  more  of  their  time 
doing  that." 

The  advanced  stale  of  the  Alliance 
Police  E)epanment's  use  of  computer 
technology  has  forged  arepulation  that 
is  known  well  beyorMl  the  borders  of 
Nebraska.  "Fcr  their  size  and  for  what 
they’re  doing,  it’s  really  just  son  of 
spectacular,"  said  Joan  Jacoby,  direc- 
tor of  the  Jefferson  Institute,  a research 
organization  that  helped  the  Baltimore 
County  Pdice  Department  design  and 
install  its  own  expen  system.  "When 
you  look  at  that  depanment.  it's  hard 
to  separate  their  own  personal  interest 
in  computers  from  their  professional 
interest  because  they're  just  bed,  one 
on  one." 

Kees  was  a bit  more  modest  about 
the  agency’s  achievements  in  comput- 
erization. "Any  size  department  can 
do  this.  It  just  takes  a little  bit  of  effon. 
More  to  the  point,  if  we  can  do  it, 
anybody  can  do  it.  We're  just  a normal 
departmera.  With  a little  bit  of  work 
and  a little  bit  of  support,  we’ve  done 
a pretty  dam  good  job  and  I think  what 
we'd  like  to  do  is  encourage  every- 
body else  to  do  the  same  thing." 


FBI,  DEA  inch  toward 
minority  job-bias  accord 
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ing  unfair  denials  of  {romotions  to 
blacks.  A bureau  repon  released  ear- 
lia  this  month  showed  diat  122  equal- 
opportunity  complaints  remained  un- 
resolved. The  percentage  of  black  agents 
in  the  bureau  is  estimated  at  S percent 
even  though  blacks  constitute  12  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population 

Law  enfotcement  observers  said 
the  round  of  meetings  this  month  indi- 
cate a serious  campaign  by  Sessions  to 
address  and  correct  the  bureau's  dis- 
criminatory  pcacnces.  Hubert  Williams, 
president  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
called  the  meeting  a "critical  step"  that 
puts  FBI  bureau  heads  "on  notice  that 
if  there's  a continuation  of  this 
problem. . .they  could  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action." 

Moses  Ector,  pre.sideni  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives,  said  he  had 
"very  high  regard  for  the  changes  that 
[Sessions)  has  begun  to  implement"  to 
end  discriminatory  practices. 

Just  one  week  after  the  meeting 
between  Sessions  and  FBI  bureau  chiefs, 
lawyers  representing  Hispanic  DEA 
agents  armounced  a tentative  agree- 
ment in  a six-year-old  employment 


discrimination  lawsuit  that  contended 
Hisponics  were  kept  from  gening  train- 
ing and  work  experience  necessary  for 
advancement  withm  the  agency.  Douglas 
Huron,  who  represented  the  agents, 
declined  to  give  details  about  the  set- 
tlement until  it  was  put  into  writing 
and  approved  by  Federal  [>istrict  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene, 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  Hispanic 
agents  fluent  m Spanish  were  given 
merual  work  assignments,  including 
English-Spanish  translation,  wiretap 
monitoring  and  undercover  work  — 
jobs  they  claim  did  not  lead  to  promo- 
tions as  quickly  as  other  assignments. 
DEA  officials  allegedly  also  failed  to 
give  propa  credit  to  Hispanic  agents' 
experience,  the  suit  charged.  The  suit 
said  the  net  result  was  that  Hispanic 
agents  endured  discrimination  in  pay. 
awards,  training  and  discipline. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  retroactive  pro- 
motion, pay  and  beneflts  for  agents 
who  were  discriminated  against,  and  a 
timetable  for  hiring  and  promotion  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  discrimination. 
The  suit  covos  about  300  Hispanic 
employees  of  the  DEA,  \shich  has  about 
3,000  agents. 


Artificia!  intelligence,  real  results: 

BaltCo  PD  ready  to  roll 


The  Baltimore  Cowity  Police  De- 
partment's Residential  Burglary  Ex- 
pert System  (REBES)  is  now  fully 
operational  afta  four  years  of  prepa- 
ration and  testing.  buteven  as  police 
planners  work  out  "bugs"  in  the  sys- 
tem, some  successes  have  already 
been  noted  and  plans  are  afoot  to 
adapt  the  teclnology  to  other  law 
enforcement  applications. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  REBES  is 
a software  package  that  incorpo- 
rates rule  statements  about  burgla- 
ries gleaned  from  the  knowledge  of 
detectives.  Closed  burglary  cases 

— with  informauon  about  arrestees 

— are  entered  into  REBES,  and 
when  new  burglaries  are  commit- 
ted. the  expert  system  can  combine 
the  two  bases  of  information  to 
provide  investigators  with  a list  of 
possible  suspects. 

Capt.  Ernest  Crist  of  the  agency’s 
Plannmg  Management  Unit  said  that 
REBES.  which  became  operauonal 
last  June,  is  now  being  evaluated  for 
any  "bugs."  The  next  phase  of  evalu- 
ation, slated  for  lata  this  year,  will 
involve  comparing  ciareni  clearance 
rates  to  those  achieved  before  REBES 
went  on  line 

Doing  What  They  Hoped 

Already,  howeva,  REBES  is 
doing  what  its  developers  hoped  it 
would  all  along:  help  point  investi- 
gators to  possible  subjects.  "We've 
seen  a numba  of  successes  to  this 
point,"  said  Crist.  "We  consida  a 
success  a case  which  we've  entered 
into  the  REBES  system,  and  the 
system  has  produced  a list  of  sus- 
pects with  the  perpetrator  on  the  list 
somewhere." 

REBES  matches  data  elements 
of  crime  scenes — supplied  by  data- 
coding  sheets  completed  by  crime- 


scene  technicuns  — with  crininal  char- 
acteristics of  the  nearly  600  past  of- 
fenders whose  histories  are  stored  in 
the  system.  Once  the  case  dau  is  en- 
tered into  the  computa,  it  vrill  match 
them  against  certain  "if.  ..then"  rules 
that  give  some  clue  to  the  criminal's 
modus  operand!.  For  example,  if  a 
technician  notes  that  the  suspect  nfled 
through  a medicine  cabinet  during  the 
burglary,  the  expert  system  may  infa 
that  the  suspect  is  a drug  abusa.  The 
system  then  looks  for  suspects  with 
histones  of  drug  abuse. 

"Then  it  will  produce  a list  and  the 
list  will  rank  the  suspects  in  the  orda 
that  they  match  the  data  elements  in 
the  case.  If  we  have  a suspect  in  there 
[and]  if  there  were  four  data  elements 
in  the  case,  and  he  matched  three  of  the 
four,  he  will  get  a 75  percent  ranking," 
explained  Crist.  Detectives  then  check 
out  the  suspect. 

In  (he  next  two  years.  Baltimore 
County  police  planners  expect  to  ap- 
ply RE3ES  technology  to  robbery  and 
also  to  aid  in  formulating  strategies  to 
solve  substance-abuse  problems,  said 
Crist.  "Some  problems  respond  strictly 
to  law  enforcement  intervention.  Otha 
problems  require  a combination  of 
treatment,  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Some  problems  may  only  re- 
spond to  treatment  strategies.  So  we're 
trying  to  collect  some  data  now  on 
which  problons  respond  to  which  strate- 
gies, and  then  we'll  write  rules  and  put 
them  into  the  system  and  ultimately, 
when  we  recognize  a drug  problem  in 
(he  area,  we'll  have  a system  to  recom- 
mend those  strategics  to  us." 

Helping  Each  Other  Along 

Stan-up  work  on  Baltimore's 
REBES.  the  first  in  (he  natioa,  began 
in  1987  when  the  Jefferson  Institute,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  criminal  jus- 


tice research  ogaiuzation,  received 
a grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  to  develop  the  prototype. 
The  technical  work  was  performed 
by  Edward  Ratledge,  a systems 
cnginea  with  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
has  since  provided  funds  to  launch 
similar  artificial-imelligence  proj- 
ects in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  Rochesta. 
N.Y-,  Charlotte,  N.C,  and  Tampa, 
Fla.  According  to  Joan  Jacoby,  di- 
rector of  the  Jefferson  Institute. 
Tucson’s  expert  system  is  close  to 
operauonal.  and  the  others  will  soon 
follow  suit.  The  projects  were  stag- 
gered so  that,  "as  each  junsdicuon 
gained  experience  in  one  phase  of 
working  with  the  expert  systems, 
they  could  help  the  next  jurisdiction 
along." 

Police  agencies  utilizing  expert 
systems  have  banded  togetha  to 
form  the  Law  Enforcement  Expert 
Systems  Assoaauon  (LEESA),  which 
promotes  a free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  agencies  about  the 
technology.  Chst  serves  as  LEESA's 
(xxhairmaa,  and  the  gniup  will  hold 
its  second  annual  meeting  in  Octo- 
ba  in  Tampa,  one  of  the  BJ  A dem- 
onstration sites  for  expert  systems. 

While  more  testing  and  evalu- 
ation are  needed,  Jacoby  said  she 
believes  expert  systems  will  play  a 
very  visible  role  in  law  enforcement 
in  coming  yeais.  Agencies  now  using 
them  "arc  probably  at  least  five  years 
ahead  of  thenselves,"  she  said.  "This 
technology  is  just  so  new  that  five 
years  from  now.  people  will  say. 
‘Oh  yeah,  we ' ve  got  expert  systems . 
Everybody's  got  them'  Right  now, 
they're  broakiiig  all  of  the  new  ground. 
They're  on  the  cutting  edge  of  even 
the  advanced  technology." 


Conn,  legislators,  police  chiefs  reject 
notion  of  statewide  review  board 
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oveneaction"  det  arose  frenn  (he  widely 
reported  beating  of  a black  motorist  by 
white  Los  Angeles  police  officers  in 
March.  "There  really  is  nothing  of  that 
magnitude  that's  happened  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  recently,"  he  said. 

The  panel's  wide-ranging  powers 
would  have  usurped  the  authority  of 
the  stale's  court  system.  Green  said. 
"If  we  set  up  a system  that  gives  this 
authority  to  a panel.  . who  protects 
(he  officers  rights?"  said  Green,  add- 
ing (hat  such  a panel  would  have  been 
"vastly  expensive"  as  well.  “If  nothing 
else,  it  would  have  died  on  the  cost 
factor  alone,  given  Connecticut's  fi- 
nancial situation,"  he  added. 

Weinstein,  who  said  he  is  repre- 
senting several  clients  in  brutality  cases, 
said  such  a statewide  board  is  needed 
and  that  he  would  continue  to  push  for 
its  establishment,  with  an  assist  from 
the  Connection  chapta  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (N  AACP).  "It 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  give  a transfu- 
sion of  dollars,  which  (he  cities  in  this 
state  so  desperately,  if  you  don't  also 
buy  them  a tourniquet  to  close  off  the 
hemorrhage  of  dollars  which  the  po- 
lice are  spilling  out  the  beck  door,"  he 
told  LEN.  He  referred  to  recent  settle- 
ments made  between  localities  and 


plaintiff  in  police  brutality  cases,  which 
he  termed  “a  pandemic  problem." 

Weinstein  said  10  Bridgeport  offi- 
cers who  ransacked  a Jamaican-owned 
restaurant  while  carrying  out  a narcol- 
ics-related  search  warrant  — and  found 
no  drugs  — had  generated  3 1 civilian 
complaints  of  brutality  among  them 
but  were  exonerated  by  the  depart- 
ment's internal  affairs  unit  in  29  in- 
stances. “They  were  defendants  in  12 
civil  rights  suits  — sepoate  and  apart 
from  the  31  complamis."  he  said.  Of 
(hose  1 2 suits,  two  are  still  pending.  10 
were  disposed  of.  and  the  total  cost  of 
(he  senlemens  and  verdicts  to  the  city 
of  Bridgeport  was  nearly  $400,000.  he 
added. 

A statewide  review  board  could  lay 
doivn  basic  procedures  for  invesdgat- 
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member  of  the  department  shall  at  all 
times  maintain  reasonable  standards 
of  courier  in  their  relations  with  the 
public  and  other  members  of  the  de- 
partment, shall  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a manner  that  no  discredit  be 
brought  upon  the  deportment  in  gen- 
eral. or  on  themselves  ui  partiailar. . . ." 

Siebenman  said  that  Police  Chief 


ing  claims  of  brutality,  said  Wein- 
stein. and  would  also  restore  some 
public  confidence  in  the  poUce.  "Un- 
less (here  are  some  decent  baste  stan- 
dards. the  vast  majority  of  decent  offi- 
cers are  unfortunately  tarred  with  the 
same  brush"  as  (hose  in  Bridgeport,  he 
added 

Retorted  Green:  "Ifthat'sthecase. 
my  suggestion  would  be  to  concen- 
trate on  cleaning  up  the  Bridgeport 
Police  Department.  I can't  see  the 
advisibility  in  paintmg  a hundred  or  so 
police  departments  with  the  same  brush 
as  Bndgeport  If  there  is  a problem 
with  Bridgeport,  we  feel  that  there's 
adequate  remedies  available  for  any 
kind  of  police  misconduct  in  the  court 
system  if  you're  a wrenged  individ- 
ual " 


Robert  Schcetz  has  reminded  officers 
of  the  standards  and  (he  need  to  "main- 
tain that  level  of  condua  " 

John  Johnson,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Officos  Association, 
reportedly  quesuoned  the  change  in 
the  manual,  sayuig  that  officials  should 
examine  ways  to  prevent  stress,  which 
he  says  is  the  chief  cause  of  most 
brutality  incidents. 


St  Louis  changes  standard 
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Jobs 


Director.  The  Police  Traimng  Insomic. 
an  academic  unit  of  the  Univet^ity  of 
Illinois,  is  seeking  a Director  to  provide 
ovcnUl  leadership  of  PTI  training  and 
research  programs  and  a faculty  and 
staff  of  30.  plus  50  adjunct  staff. 

The  institute  provides 
comprehensive  training  for  criminal 
justice  personnel,  annually  serving  about 
4.000  students  through  its  non-credit 
programs.  The  Director  will  report  to 
the  univasity's  Associate  Vice  Presideni 
for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  Dirccicc  will  develop  policy 
and  operational  procedures  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  university  and  direct 
the  institute  in  planning,  developing 
and  implementing  its  goals.  The 
preferred  candidate  will  have  at  least 
10  years’  experience  in  the  law 
enforcemcnt'criminal  justice  field. 
Evidence  of  leadership  Aility  and 
senior-level  administrative  expcnencc 
in  these  fields  is  expected.  A master’s 
degree  in  required:  a doctorate  in 
crimina]  justice,  social  sciences, 
educauon,  business  or  a related  field  is 
preferred,  A minimum  of  two  years' 
criminal  justice-related  teaching 
expencnce  as  well  as  a knowledge  of 
and  active  partiqabon  in  state,  r^onal 
and  national  lawenforccment''criminal 
justice  activities  will  be  expected.  Salary 
will  be  commensurate  with  education 
and  experience.  The  position  will  be 


available  no  later  than  July  1.  1992. 
Deadline  for  application  is  July  3 1 . 
1991. 

To  apply,  send  letteis  of  aj^cation' 
interest,  current  resume,  and  names  of 
five  references  to:  Chair.  Search 
Committee.  University  of  Illirois. 
Institute  of  Aviation.  I Airport  Road, 
Savoy.  IL61874.  AA/EOE, 

Police  Officer.  The  Prince  George’s 
County.  Md..  Police  Department  is 

conducting  continuous  recruitment  for 

pobce  officer  vacancies.  The  department 
seeks  applicants  demonstrating  good 
character,  sound  judgment,  open- 
mindedness.  and  interest  in  public 
service.  Applicants  must  be  United 
States  citizens  at  least  21  years  old  at 
time  of  appointment,  with  a hi^  school 
diploma  or  G.E.D..  and  must  have 
vision  not  worc  than  2(yi00.  ccncctable 
to  2CP20,  with  no  color  blindness 
Applicants  must  possess  or  be  able  to 
obtain  a valid  driver’s  license,  and 
must  pass  a written  exam  and  be  in 
good  physical  and  mental  health,  as 
determined  by  a comprehensive  exam. 
Entry  level  salary  is  $24,404. 

Address  inquihes  to:  fVinoe  George's 
County  Pr^ice  Dcparuneni,  Recruiting 
Seebon.  425  Bnghtscai  Road,  Landover. 
MD.  (800)  446-8790. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The 


Everybody  into  the  pool! 

The  job  pool,  that  is. 

There's  no  better  place  to  start 
swimining  your  way  toward  professional 
advancement  than  in  the  Jobs  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
Whether  you're  looking  to  hire  or 
to  be  hired,  get  a leg  up  on  the 
recruitment  process  by  making  LEN 
a part  of  that  process. 


California  Highway  Patrol  conducts 
testing  on  a quarterly  basis  for  state 
traffic  officer  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  20-3 1 years  of  age.  with  a high 
school  diploma  orG.E.D.,  and  possess 
a California  driver’s  license  upon 
acceptance  into  training  academy;  vision 
must  be  no  less  than  2(y40  uncorrected, 
correctable  to  2(V20.  with  no  color 
blindness;  applicants  may  not  have 
previous  felony  convictions.  Selection 
process  will  include:  written  exam, 
physical  agility  test,  interview,  medical 
exam,  and  comprehensive  background 
investigation.  Salary  is  $2.4 10  per  month 
during  22-week  m-residence  training 
academy,  and  $2.800-$3.500  per  month 
after  graduation. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  California 
Highway  Patrol  Recruitment,  Golden 
Gate  Division.  1551  Benicia  Road, 
Vallejo.  CA  94591.  (707)  648-J195- 

Police  Officers.  Oakland.  Calif.,  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
police  officcis. 

New  police  officers  are  classified 
as  trainees  and  are  compensated  at 
$2,690  per  month  until  successful 
comf^edonof  the  police  acaden^.  Salary 
for  officers  then  increases  to  $3,258- 
$3,928  per  month,  include  9-perccnt 
city-paid  retirement  benefits. 

For  more  information,  call:  (415) 
273-3338. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE.  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  Internationa!, 
is  seeking  professionals  to  work  as 
undercover  drug  investigators.  The 
position  requires  dedicated,  self-reliant 
individuals  who  are  capable  of  woiiong 
with  minimal  supervision. 

Positions  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
arc  lequiied.  Previous  law  enforcement 
expcnencc.  or  equivalent  education 
and  expcnencc.  is  preferred. 

Income  will  vary  based  upon 
assignment  and  location.  Minimum 
salary;  $28,800.  plus  health,  dental 
and  life  insurance.  Excellent  potential 
for  advancement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  PLE.  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
3401  Park  Center  Dr.  Suie  345,  Daytoa 
OH  45414. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of$1 8 —you  pay  just  $16.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title 

Agency 

Mailing  Address 

City/State/Zie 


UEN-43091 


LEN  interview: 

Peter  Ronstadt, 
a homegrown  chief 
in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Continued  from  Page  11  . . , u 

RONSTADT:  We’re  doing  it  with  larcenies  right  now , We  look  a look  at  why  we 
had  such  a high  theft  rate,  and  a lot  of  it  was  traced  right  back  to  the  marketing 
policies  of  a lot  of  retail  businesses.  We  had  convenience  markets  that  basically 
were  giving  away  free  gasoline.  Most  places.  I think,  have  “pay  first,  pump 
later”;  not  here.  What  we  found  was  that  people  would  drive  in  to  a Circle  K.  for 
example,  pump  a tank  of  gas.  and  then  take  off.  Well.  Circle  K had  a policy  that 
says  you  must  report  that.  They  also  had  a policy  that  said  if  the  cops  catch  the 
guy.  they  won’t  prosecute.  So  we  were  handcuffed.  Some  agencies  dealt  with  it 
by  .saying  that  they  won’t  take  a report  unless  you  agree  to  prosecute.  I don’t  want 
to  do  that.  What  we’ve  done  is  try  to  work  with  the  dealers  and  suggest  that  they 
goto  a "pay  first,  pump  later”  appa>ach,  and  wc’ne  getting  voluntary  compliance 
with  that.  We  have  a hell  of  a problem  with  people  npping  off  stereos  from  cars. 
We've  done  some  tactical  things,  we've  also  done  some  crime  prevention 
through  environmental  design  things,  and  hopefully  we’ll  get  a handle  on  that. 
The  rates  are  started  to  comedown,  but  we  figure  it 's  going  to  take  a couple  years. 

LEN:  You’ve  now  mentioned  environmental  design  a few  limes  In  different 
contexts. . . . 

RONSTADT;  The  idea  of  crime  prevention  through  environmental  design,  or 
Safe  by  Design,  is  basedon  the  assumption  that  the  way  space  is  designed  is  going 
to  mnuence  how  people  behave.  For  example,  in  our  case  wc  had  a park  here  that 
people  used  to  hang  out  in.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a neighborhood  park,  fairly 
good-sized,  and  nobody  in  the  neighborhood  used  it  except  the  bad  guys.  So  we 
went  around  to  the  neighbors  and  said.  ”How  come  you  guys  don’t  like  to  use  the 
park?"  And  tl«y  said,  “Well  because  bad  guys  hang  out  there  ” The  park  had  all 
the  conventional  stuff  in  it.  like  places  to  sit.  groves  of  trees,  benches,  a couple 
of  basketball  courts,  playground  equipment  for  kids  So  we  said.  “Okay,  what 
would  it  taketoget  you  to  use  the  parkT  And  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  said. 
“We'd  like  volleyball  and  stuff  like  that."  The  problem  was  that  the  way  the  park 
was  set  up  wasn’t  refieaive  of  the  people  who  lived  m the  area  in  terms  of  what 
they  liked  to  do.  So  wc  said.  “Okay,  fine.”  and  wc  conveyed  that  information  to 
Parks  and  Recreation  —of  course,  it’s  helpful  that  the  guy  who  directs  Parks  and 
Recreation  is  my  cousin  — and  they  jumped  on  the  problem  Then  wc  said. 
“Whal  can  we  do  about  the  bad  guys?"  And  we  started  applying  these  tenets  of 
Safe  by  Design,  and  one  of  them  is  something  called  natural  surveillance  What 
that  says  is  if  you  can  make  a potential  bad  guy  uncomfortable,  becau.se  he  thinks 
that  maybe  people  are  watching,  then  he’s  going  to  be  less  inclined  to  hang  out 
and  certainly  going  to  be  less  inclined  to  commit  a enme.  So  wc  changed  the  way 
the  shrubbery  was  planted  and  tnmmed  so  that  somebody  who's  walking  around 
the  edge  of  the  park,  or  driving  pa.st  the  park,  can  see  all  the  way  through  it.  People 
can't  hide  in  the  bushe,s  anymore.  Yet  it's  still  got  shade  trees  and  so  on.  Almost 
by  magic,  people  stopped  hanging  out  there.  And  wepuivolleyballcourts  in  there 
and  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  started  playing  volleyball  there  at  night.  So 
the  next  thing  you  know  they’re  bringing  their  kids  and  so  forth.  1 m not  saying 
that  It’s  all  sweetness  a«l  light,  but  with  some  design  changes  you  influence  the 
way  people  use  that  sp*:c.  You  could  do  that  to  an  apartment  complex,  you  can 
do  it  to  a shopping  center,  you  can  do  it  toa  ncighborhwxl-  We’ve  been  working 
with  the  University  of  Arizona’s  College  of  Architecture,  and  they’re  now 
teaching  some  of  those  things  in  their  architecture  classes.  Thai’s  a real  long- 
term thing,  and  I don’t  know  if  it’s  going  to  have  a direct  effect  — I’m  not  looking 
for  a dramatic  drop  in  the  crime  rate.  Somewhere  it’s  going  to  do  some  good . Wc 
have  a procca  now  where  if  somebody’s  going  to  build  or  make  changes  in  an 
apartment  building  or  a shopping  center  or  a bus  station,  one  of  our  people  works 
with  them  on  the  design.  I don’t  think  that  that’s  necessarily  a rdc  for  cops,  it 
just  so  happens  that  wc  have  the  only  Safe-by-Dcsign  training  people  around. 
Ultimately  I think  that’s  going  to  be  something  where  in  every  municipal 
planning  department  you’ll  have  somebody  who’s  trained  in  those  concepts. 

LEN:  Would  you  consider  law  enforcement  in  Tucson  to  be  a low-key, 
underreported  success  story? 

RONSTADT:  I think  we’re  doing  some  pretty  good  stuff  here  Wc  don  t have 
anything  to  prove,  necessarily,  so  a lot  of  what  wc  do  is  relatively  low  ixofile  and 
doesn’t  get  a lot  of  attention.  1 think  one  of  the  best  compliments  that  we  have, 
kind  of  a left-handed  compliment,  is  that  the  level  of  service  and  the  level  of 
integrity  wc  have  here  is  kind  of  taken  for  granted.  It’s  sometimes  frustrating, 
because  wc  work  real  hard  to  try  to  systematically  eliminate  some  of  the  things 
ihaf  we  thought  were  bad.  and  once  you  do  they  stop  being  a matter  of  public 
concern.  So  it's  a bit  frustrating,  but  it’s  sort  of  a left-handed  compliment  that 
a lot  of  things  that  would  be  regarded  as  innovative  or  a really  high  level  of 
service  m other  parts  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  assumed  to  be  the  noTO 
around  here.  So  it’s  difficult  for  us  to  make  a dramatic  step  forward^What  I’m 
getting  now  from  some  people  who  haven’t  been  here  very  long  is.  “You  guys 
aren’t  doing  any  dramatic  innovations.  How  come?”  Ifsbecausc  they  ve  already 
been  done.  Wc  were  doing  alternatives  to  dispatching  calls  for  service  back  in 
1982  and  ’83.  We  were  doing  crime  prevention  through  environmental  design 
back  in  the  early  80’s.  Wc  were  Dying  to  deal  with  our  affmnativc-aciion 
problems  back  in  the  early  80’s  So  there  comes  a.  point  where  ifaU  you’re  doing 
is  trying  to  make  an  impression,  then  you’re  just  spinning  your  wheels  But  whal 
we  have  to  do  from  lime  to  time  is  remind  people  that  we’re  out  there. 
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upcoming  Events 


I 


JULY 

i-3.  Advanced  Studies-  in  Juvenile 
Behavior.  Presented  by  the  Flonda  Crime 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee  SI75. 

1*26.  Critical  Incident  Management:  An 
Interdisciplinary  & International 
Approach.  Presented  by  the  Office  of 
International  Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
IllinoiS'Chicago.  To  be  held  in  Chicago 
Fee;  (4000 

7- 11.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI 

Conference.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  m 
Evanston.  III.  Fee  $380. 

8- 9.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interro^ition.  Presented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates  . To  be  held  in 
Indianapolis.  Fee  S34S. 

8*10.  Evaluating  Drug  Control  Initiatives. 
Presented  by  the  Cnminal  Justice  Statistics 
Associanon  Tobeheldin Washington, D.C. 

8*12.  18th  Annual  Training  Seminar  for 
Law  Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented 
by  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains  To  be  held  in  Arlington.  Tea. 

8*12.  Espionage.  Presented  by  the 
Dcpiirtmetii  of  Defense  Polygraph  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  McClellan,  Ala 
8*12.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee.  S395. 

8-12.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management-  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee  $39S 
8-12.  Field  Training  OBicer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Insiiiuie  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

8-12.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  OaUbase 
Management.  Ftesenied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  Fee: 
$575 

8-12.  lolervlews  A Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemert  To  be  held  in 
Franklin.  Tenn.  Fee;  $395 
8-12.  Techiucal  SurveiUaiKC  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Offfee 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee;  $400  (in-state);  $450 
(out-of-state). 

8- 19.  At-Sccne  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic Itistiiuie  Tobeheld inEvansion. III. 
Fee  rOO. 

9- 11.  Midwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Symposium  on  Weltnes^loess.  Presented 
by  the  Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Training 


Center  Tobe  held  in  Siillwaier,  Okla  Fee. 
$375. 

9- 11.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Ehiblic  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  $295 

10- 12.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Insiiiuie  of 
Police  Technology  & Maregemenl.  To  be 
held  in  Ontario.  Calif.  Fee;  $325 

11- 12.  Sexual  Assault  Awareness  A 
PreventioiL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Cnminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be  held  in 
Galveston,  Tex.  Fee  $55. 

11-12.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee-  $250 

15-16.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  A Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee;  $375. 

15-18.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee.  $375. 

15-18.  School  Resource  Ofneer 
Management  Training  for  Supervisors. 
Presented  by  the  Ronda  Crime  EVevention 
Training  [nsiilute  To  be  held  in  Osprey.  Ra. 
Fee:  $200. 

15-19.  Fundamentals  of  Courtroom 
Testimony  for  Polygraph  Examiners. 
Presented  by  the  DepanriKni  of  Defense 
Polygraph  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
McCleUan,  Ala. 

15-19.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee.  $395 

15-19.  Police  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Cnrmnal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  University 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex.  Fu;  $125. 

15- 26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruefion. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee:  $595. 

16- 18.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix  Fee  $325 

17.  Motorcycle  High-Speed  Driving 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Houston-Downtown  Criminal  Jus&ce  Center 
To  be  held  in  Houston  Fee.  $35 
17.  Interview  & Interrogation  Refresher. 
Presented  by  the  Cnminal  Justice  Center 
Police  , Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fee:  $35. 

17- 18.  The  Reid  AdvaiKcd  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented 


by  John  E Reid  & Associates  Tobeheldin 
Chicago  Fee  $345. 

17-18.  Contemporary  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  A 
Associates  To  be  held  in  Winchester.  Va 
Fee  $375 

22-24.  Symposium  on  Drug  A Alcohol 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Insiituie  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee;  $295 

22-26.  Crime  Prevention  through 
Environmental  Design.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Irulitulc.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $365 
22-26.  Introduction  to  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  Ihelnstitute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies.  To  be  held  in  Killeen.  Tex.  Fee: 
S75 

22-26.  Advanced  interviews  A 
Interrogations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
ofPoliceTechnology&Managemeni  Tobe 
held  m Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $495 
22-26.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $395. 

22-26.  Satanic  & Deviant  Cults.  Presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Instmite.  To  be  held  in  Fort  McClellan.  Ala 
22-Aug.  2.  Instructor  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Managemen  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $495. 

22-Aug.  2.  Technical  Accident 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insotuie. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee;  $700 

28- Aug.  16.  Polygraph  Examiner 
Refresher  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Polygra)^  Institute. 
To  be  held  m Fort  McClellan.  Ala. 

29- 31.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  Spnngfield.  Ill 
F«-  $495 

29-Aug.  2.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commerdai  Vehicles.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Tallahassee. 
Ra.  Fee  $450 

31-Aug.  2.  Personal  ProlectioiL  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Ehiblic  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $65. 

AUGUST 

4- 8. 121st  Annual  Congress  of  Correction. 
Presented  by  the  American  Correctional 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis. 

5- 7.  School  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Rorida  Crime  Prevention  Tiaining  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee: 
$125 


For  further  information: 


Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  Indian  Mendian  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  1312  South  Sangre  Rd  . 
Stillwater.  OK  74074.  (405)  377-3333 

AmcricanCorrecIlonal  Association. 8025 
Laurel  I Ct . Laurel,  MD  20707.  (301) 
206-5100. 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  PO.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Uudcrdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492- 1810 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Mice  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  Univosity,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
•144  N Capitol  St..  NW.  Suite  606. 
Washington,  DC  20001  (202)  624-8560 

Delinquency  Control  lastilulc,  University 
of  Souihem  California.  School  of  Public 
Administration.  360 1 South  Rower  St , Los 


Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)743-2497 
Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-5114  (205)  848-3336 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute.  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  A 
Training.  The  Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  San 
Marcos.  TX  78666-4610  (512)  245-3030 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 

Management.  Umvcrsiiy  of  North  Ronda, 

4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So  . Jacksonville. 

FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service.  601  Broad  St.. 

SE.  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 

4723- 

Internalional  Conference  of  Police 
ChaptaiiB.  Attn  Sr  CpI  Gene  Hagen.  Dallas 
Police  Department.  2014  Mam  St . Suite 
201.  Dallas.  TX  75201  (214)670-5994 


Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box3645,  Berryville, 
VA22611-(703)  955-U28 

National  Crime  Prevention  lostilute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 
Northwestern  Universitv  TrafTk  Institute. 
555  Clark  Si.,  P O Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 
6020*  1-800-32340U. 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago,  Ann:  Ms 
Nancy  Taylor,  715  South  Wood  Sf . M/C 
777.  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  996-0159 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates  Inc..  350  South 
Wackcr  Dr . Suite  1 100.  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

.Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
P O 8.30707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

Universitv  of  Houston-Downtown. 
Cnminal  Jusuce  Cento.  1 Mam  St . Houston. 
TX  77002  (713)  221-8690 


5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
&:  InterrogatioaPresentedbyJohnE  Reid 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  London,  England 
Fee  $550. 

5-7.  Cults  & Youth.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 

Management  To  be  held  m Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee  $325 

5-8.  Pobce  InteiTuI  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  m St  Petenburg. 
Ra  Fee  $375 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identiricalloo  & 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $395 

5-9.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 

Manageineni  To  be  held  in  Wilmington. 
N.C  Fee:  $395 

5-16.  At-Sccnc  Traffic  AccldentA'cafflc 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Instiiuie  of  Police  Technology  A 

Management.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Ra.  Fee  $575 

5-Nov.  15.  Polygraph  Examiner  Basic 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Polygraph  Inslicuie  To  be  held  m 
Fort  McQellan.  Ala. 

7.  Budget  Planning  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Houston-Downtown  CniniiB]  Justice  Center 
To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee.  $35 

7-9.  Anatomy  of  a Youth  Gang.  Presented 
by  the  Ronda  Crime  Prevention  Training 
insiiruie.  To  be  held  m Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra 
Fee.  $125 


12-13.  Survival  Spanish.  Presented  by  the 
Cnminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Slate  Umverviiy  Tobeheldin 
Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee  $75 

12-14.  Security  Management.  Presented 
by  ihc  Northwestern  Uruvenity  Traffic 
institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee 
$450 

12-14,  The  Reid  Technique  of  Intervicvring 
A Inlerro^lion.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  Washington. 

D C Fee;  $495 

12-14.  Administration.  Management  A 
Supervision  of  ibe  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presereed  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  m 
Franklin.  Tenn  Fee  $350. 

12-16.  Search  & Rccovcry/Reacue 
Underwater  invettigalioa  Presented  by 
ihe  Nonhwesiem  Univenity  Traffic  instiiuie 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  IlL  Fee:  $550. 

12- 16.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  (he  Insnniie  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee 
$500. 

12-16.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  he 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $395 

12-16.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Technique.  Prescoied  by  the  Institute  o( 
Police  Technology  A Maiegement.  To  he 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $495 

12-23.  Psychophvsiological  FundameiiUls 
in  (he  Deteciionof  DeceptioD.  Presented  by 
(he  DepaiTment  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Instmite  To  be  held  in  Fort  McOellan.  Ala 


City  sees  fiscal  relief 
in  seized  drug  assets 


Continued  from  Page  1 
forfeited  assets  of  drug  dealers,  some 
pending  prosecutions  could  increase 
the  take  by  thousands  of  dollars,  he 
noted.  Current  state  law  gives  police 
chiefs  authonty  over  how  to  use  the 
fuiKls,  which  are  split  equally  between 
Slate  prosecuters  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Most  of  the  funds  go  for 
equipment  and  arm-drug  efftxts  by  the 
stale's  police  departments.  Capuano 
wants  an  amendment  to  (he  statute, 
which  was  enacted  about  18  months 
ago.  allowing  him  to  supplement  the 
Police  Department’s  general  budget. 

Capuano's  petition  has  been  placed 
into  a “study  order,  which  wwikJ  proba- 
bly kill  it  for  this  year."  said  Tom 
Bonarrigo.  a research  analyst  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Comnuttee. 

Representatives  from  die  state's 
Police  Chiefs  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Police  Association 
appeared  at  the  hearing  to  speak  against 
the  proposal,  saying  it  would  take  away 
the  discrcoon  now  enjoyed  by  police 
chiefs  on  how  to  use  the  money. 

The  law  establishes,  within  mu- 
nicipal treasuries,  funds  “earmarked 
for  drug  enforcement  only.  It  does  not 
go  into  the  general  furel,"  said  Paul 
Doherty,  a former  Capitol  Mice  chief 
in  Boston  who  is  now  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of 
Police  Assoaation.  “This  is  stnctly 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  pol  ice 
m the  city  or  town  to  do  what  he  feels 
he  should  with  it.” 

Six  of  Somerville's  officers  cur- 
rently work  narcotics  details,  said 
Capuano.  a figure  he  would  “abso- 
lutely" like  to  see  increased  But  Cape. 
Robert  Bradley  told  LEN  that  if  lay- 
offs occur,  narcotics  officers  will  have 
to  be  moved  into  regular  patrol  slots. 

Bradley  said  Somerville  police 
officials  have  not  taken  a public  stance 


on  Capuano's  proposal.  “The  Chief 
can  use  that  money  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  other  than  what  is  nor- 
mally in  his  budget.  It  can't  be  used  to 
supplement  the  Police  Department’s 
budget,"  he  tdd  LEN.  “It  was  specifi- 
cally written  that  way  to  prevent  poli- 
ticians and  poUdcal  leaders  from  using 
the  money  to  supplemcDt  the  Police 
Department"  or  other  dty  agencies. 

Bradley  acknowledged  that  if  (he 
city's  forfeiture  fund  contained  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  “we 
would  probably  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  (hat  to  prevent  layoffs  of 
our  personnel." 

Illinois  auditor 
looks  at  SP  use 
of  drug  funds 

Continued  from  Page  1 

“shall  be  used  for  the  enforcement  of 

laws  governing  cannabis  and  controlled 

substances." 

“t  think  an  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  act  fwior  to  Sept.  10.  1990. 
was  ambiguous.  The  new  act  that  was 
passed  definitely  clears  up  any  ambi- 
guity that  existed,"  said  Schlouch. 

The  audit  found  that  State  Police 
officials,  who  control  the  fund,  dis- 
bursed S6.9  niUion  to  state's  attor- 
neys and  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  made  seizures  during  fiscal  year 
1990.  It  also  awarded  299  vehicles  to 
police  agencies  and  prosecutor  offices 

The  audit  also  concluded  that  while 
the  State  Police’s  administration  of 
forteited  funds  has  improved  since  the 
Drug  Forfeiture  Fund  was  established 
m 1982.  additional  improvements  are 
needed  in  propertv  management,  case 
documentation,  internal  controls  and 
managenient  reporting 
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hometown  for  any  other  pastures.  Interview,  Page  10. 


